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SOME NOTES ON OUR IDEAS AND THEIR STRUCTURE 


JEROME J. HAUSMAN 


There were once times when some people were thought to be 
witches; when trial was by ordeal; when the world was thought 
to be flat . . . the list of things that men “thought were so” is a 
long one. Somehow, from our position of “superiority” and insight, 
we have the feeling that we now know the “truth” about all such 
things. The bases we have for making sense of our world are rarely 
questioned. These bases consist of certain assumptions and gen- 
eralizations: systems within which we are able to describe and 
account for our experience. 


It is the human being’s capacity to deal with symbol systems: 
to conceive of ideas, to invest them with possibilities, and to act 
symbolically that distinguishes him from all other animals. The 
systems we use are, at once, our “tools and traps”.’ They are tools 
because they enable the communication and realization of ideas 
and action; they are traps because their very structure prevents 
the formulation of ideas whose bases lie in other systems. Every 
attempt to describe the infinite variety of experience entails the 
necessary omission of some elements in order to focus on others. 

In an article “Innovation in Physics”,* Freeman J. Dyson 
described his observations in teaching quantum mechanics. To 
most beginning students, quantum mechanics has a reputation for 
being strange, difficult and incomprehensible. Students begin by 
learning the “tricks or language” of the system: making calcula- 
tions concerning the scattering of neutrons by protons and other 
phenomena. Following this first stage, Dyson described how stu- 
dents began to worry because they did not understand what they 
were doing; there was not the security that comes with a clear 
image of ideas, aims, or purposes. Carrying on the calculations 
produced “correct answers” but further frustrations. Then, and in 
some cases suddenly, many students experienced an understanding 


‘See S. I. Hayakawa, “Modern Art and 20th Century Man”, Transformation, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1950, p. 2. 


*See Scientific American, Sept. 1958, Vol. 199, No. 3, p. 78, 





of quantum mechanics. They realized that the previous terms with 
which they had hoped to solve their feelings of uneasiness were 
inadequate; indeed, they were misleading. These students learned 
to think directly and unconsciously in quantum-mechanical lan- 
guage and no longer tried to explain everything in terms of pre- 
quantum conceptions. Dyson then observed, “It seems that the 
duration and severity of the second stage are decreasing as the 
years go by. Each new generation of students learns quantum 
mechanics more easily than their teachers learned it. The students 
are growing more detached from the pre-quantum pictures; there 
is less resistance to be broken down before they feel at home with 
quantum ideas. Eventually, the second stage will disappear en- 
tirely; quantum mechanics will be accepted by students from the 
beginning as a simple and natural way of thinking, just because 
we shall all have grown used to it. By that time, if science pro- 
gresses as we hope, we shall be ready for the next big jump into 
the unknown.” 

The view presented here is one of man’s continuous search 
for new meaning. The images and ideas with which we describe 
and account for our “present” reality will eventually give way to 
new systems (and hence, new ideas and images) that enable our 
realizing other meanings. 

In stating this position, there can be no clear assumptions 
equating change and progress or knowledge and happiness. We 
have no choice but to seek other levels of understanding and 
action; this is part of the human condition. There are, however, 
the problems of aesthetic and moral dimensions for our inquiry 
and “achievement”. In this latter regard, research in art education 
may yield some great insights. For inquiry into artistic creation 
may provide a synthesis for understanding the dynamics of the 
expression and realization of new forms as related to man’s 
aesthetic strivings. 
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FRESCOES FOR SEPTEMBER 


WELLER EMBLER 


Sometimes in the journey through life we become suddenly 
aware that we have lost touch with reality—with that out-thereness 
which is not ourselves, which we have abandoned in favor of our 
own inner person. The world ceases to exist for us. It is a blur of 
things. The world outside is a dark wood laid with many traps 
and snares. We devote ourselves to our inner being, dallying and 
playing with it, musing and meditating upon it. We thought we 
could understand the world if we looked within to see what is 
going on inside ourselves, only to discover that we have lost 
contact with reality and that a consuming loneliness has descended 
upon us. 

The sense of reality, of otherness, is necessary to human 
health. Childlike wonder about the world which is not myself, an 
out-going preoccupation with the world and its contents is re- 
surgent; it comes and goes in the history of peoples and places. It 
is, for instance, the spirit of classicism, and “Classicism is health,” 
said Goethe. If we are wise we shall revisit the world. And while 
we are there, we shall try to keep a nice balance between the inner 
and the outer, between thought and fact, between our fondness 
for the world and knowledge of ourselves. 


And yet, reality! What is the real? In order to repossess the 
world, its dimensions, its continuity, its not-me objects, | walk 
often in the Park, and the world for me is composed of the river, 
the trees, the fields of the Park and its walks, the autumn sky like 
a baroque ceiling, the apartment buildings of the Drive in a 
variety of styles facing the Park and the river, the elm-lined 
promenade, men and women sauntering, idling, children running, 
playing, dressed in many colors, always returning somewhere, 
like a fugue, the dilletant strolling, taking in the genius of the 
place, the boy and girl hand in hand, the student reading, mothers 
gossiping. A low parapet of granite lines the promenade, and over 
it vistas of the river and the shore beyond appear through the 
white ash and buttonwood trees. The birds hold congress overhead 
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among the branches of the tulip trees, and the pigeons are at home 
on the grass and walks of the Park. Self-possessed boats pursue 
the highway of the river, and automobiles hurry along the drives 
and parkways. The leaves of the trees, of the elms and the oaks, 
the sweet gum and black locusts cast shadows in park-like pattern. 
Iron fences mark the path | often walk, street lamps, shrubbery— 
the privet and the hawthorn—compose themselves in pictures 
before me as | sit on the park bench watching the pageant—the 
trees, the sky, the river, the bridge, the people, the boats; and all 
the shapes and outlines of the various world stretch with spacious 
intent to the north, to the bridge, and to the south to the open 
mysterious expanse of water that I know is somewhere beyond. 
All this, I say to myself, is the world, and I am in it, a part of it. 
The scenes of the park are not the same twice over. I like them 
best by night when they are sometimes soft and misty sketches, 
vague poetic outlines melting, if one is in the mood, into some 
picture which suggests the possibility of an essence in the com- 
position, some Olympian design meant to charm the eye and 
agitate the mind, an essence arising out of this arrangement of 
world shapes. The thought is probably absurd. We tend to make 
too much of what is quite simple enough for our daily purposes. 
The picture pleases? Very well, then. Why twitch at the curtain 
and peek behind the scene? Nevertheless, when the tableau of 
night presents itself framed in purple velvet, the lustre of street 
lamps like chains of necklaces embracing the city, I am irresistibly 
moved to reflection, and I ask why this should be so evocative, | 
ask the meaning of this little drama of appearance so delightful 
to the inner as well as to the outer eye. 

By day the sights seem more real. Light is our natural element. 
I see the young oak for what it is. All objects are clear in the 
noonday sun. | see them easily and directly, the granite walls, the 
river, and the tower of the Church lofty above the September 
foliage. Let us be perfectly serious. These things are clear to me 
and so, curiously, is the idea of them. Their essence, by a careful 
attention of my mind, is known to me. They are ideal things— 
ideal in themselves, the beautiful objects of the world, traceable 
to my sight, tangible to my touch, knowable to my mind. Yet 
there lingers a question in the trembling air, a question like hover- 
ing smoke or lucent sounds dropping in the noonday sun. How 
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shall I see these objects. What is their secret, the secret of myself, 
the secret of the locust tree; for surely, as I live, there is a silence 
of the hidden which like a magnet draws my mind toward it but 
will not yield its mystery. 

Sometimes I see the scenes of the Park as painters have 
taught me to see them—bold, forceful masses of color, strong 
shapes asserting themselves, a dashing world; sometimes I see them 
as soft still shapes shimmering in the violet air, on the brink, as it 
were, of a revelation; sometimes the scenes are reticent pen and 
ink drawings; sometimes I see only a colorful poetic effusion, 
sometimes the tension of powerful structures built mass upon mass. 
But mostly, on the mall, by day or night, the trees arrange them- 
selves along the walk just as I have seen them in Seurat’s famous 
painting, indubitably objects of the world mingling with the people 
promenading, telling the story of their existence in their way, the 
right way (or so it seems to me when I am in this mood), the 
only way for them, being what they are. And yet | am not satisfied. 
The pictures fade into the light of common day, and the mystery 
and the silences remain. 

Sometimes the sights from the granite ramparts surprise in 
me memories of music, of tinted chords hanging over the river, 
the trees, the lamplit promenade. By day | listen to sunny sounds, 
blithe and debonaire, a nimbus of music around the gay aimless 
walkers, the children with their mothers or their nursemaids, stroll- 
ing, capering, taking in the sights, happy in the sunshine. At night 
[ hear notes melting into one another as the yellow street lights 
across the river melt into the night and into the dark waters of 
the river. Melodies and tender sounds hang in the night air. At 
times | hear plangent echoes and metallic phrases in the rhythm 
of the traffic lights, dots here and there of red and green and 
yellow in a dancing pattern. And sometimes the night is ripped by 
violence, as though the screams of dying things were crowded 
along the walks and alleys, through the fields and upon and down 
the river. 

September poses many questions, philosophical problems. But 
the world is cunning and plays with me as a knowing man would 
play with an unknowing child. (On a crisp November day, for 
instance. when the sun is a bright disk, when the leaves are gone 
and the trees stand like sticks stuck here and there in the ground 





—silent sleeping trees without life enough to dream, with no 
secret, having given their secret to the earth for safe winter keep- 
ing—all the philosophical questions dissolve as though they had 
never been, as though if they did exist, it was | who had made 
them up, ideas with which I played like a child. Only the river 
and the cloudless sky and the bare locust trees and the granite 
ramparts exist in the certainty of the sun, sleeping a winter sleep. ) 

In the quiet of the September evening when I sit in the city 
Park musing on the scenes before me, | know there is a perfection 
in them. They speak brightly of it and daily show it forth. The 
band of blue night stretching across the sky, the black shapes of 
trees against the twilit horizon, and the expanse of the dark river 
streaked with silver tell me that the sign is also the thing it stands 
for. The river scene is as it is and that is its idea. There is no secret, 
no silence. But there is that which is concealed and which can be 
found out and expressed—in music, in painting, in architecture, 
in words. It is not perhaps that words stand for something else, or 
that a painting stands for that which it depicts, or that the black 
locust stands for the perfect and ideal tree as that these things are 
perfect in being perfectly what they are. They are themselves the 
revelation of that which was hidden until they came into being 
through some creative act of the universe. 

Why do we stand astonished before a work of man’s hands 
and his imagination if not because it has shaped that which was 
not heretofore in existence, had not yet been created out of the 
fruitful nothingness. There is always perfection; we have but to 
make it shine in a creation, though it be no more than the creation 
of a city park with its myriad scenes of charm and beauty, though 
it be no more than the rain-drenched locust alive in the world, its 
spirit transformed into the thing itself. May not the same be said, 
then, of the spirit, that it exists in all its perfection and that we 
may know it creatively and give it life in the world through our own 
expression of it, as in a beautiful act, as in human love, as in a 
work of art, as in a profound thought? The spirit is real, as the 
locusi is real. The universe is spirit, and its epiphany is in that 
which is, in the stone, in all living things, in the locust tree, in the 
painting by Seurat, in the bridge, in the poem. To exist is to touch 
with our minds the reality of the world. To exist is to hear the dead 
leaves tremble as they fall softly in the September afternoon, tender 
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farewells whispered across the gentle air. To exist is to read the 
mystery of the blue, lamplit band of night that stretches between 
dark pillars of oaks and weeping beech trees. To exist is to name 
the objects of the world, to shape the unshaped, to make substantial 
the insubstantial. To exist is to know the reality of the not-me 
objects, that they are the varied forms taken by divine spirit, the 
divine influence which is permanent and inexhaustible, which is 
concealed in the thing but is also found out in the thing, released 
into the knowing which is our knowing and our knowledge. 





THE NATURE OF CREATIVITY 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON 


What is Creativity? Words—like “Creativity”—are only sym- 
bols which we use as a means for communicating with each other. 
We are here basically concerned with persons. So, in discussing 
the nature of Creativity we are interested in human beings, in what 
they are, what they do, how they do it, what helps them and what 
hinders them. Are some persons creative, and others not creative; 
or some more and others less creative? Are some things that people 
do creative and other things not creative, or less creative? As we 
get more precise answers to these questions we may want to call 
it something else. 

By what method or procedure can we arrive at consistent 
notions of what it is that we mean by Creativity? A definition is 
a clarifying statement, a description, or a setting of boundaries or 
limits. A definition can come only after many specific, reliable 
perceptions, many valid experiences. Let us try to see out of what 
kinds of perceptions or experiences we get a notion of Creativity. 

There are several ways of regarding Creativity. It is axiomatic 
that Creativity must represent the emergence of an original, some- 
thing unique. If we can accept this axiom let us examine some of 
the ways in which “originals” “emerge” or in which originals can 
be perceived. We shall examine here certain aspects of Creativity 
which have psychological import: (1) Creativity as product and 
as process; (2) Creativity as a quality of protoplasm, as a primal, 
basic quality of Life; (3) Creativity as a new interpretation of 
individual differences; and (4) Creativity as an expression of the 
Unconscious. There are other aspects of Creativity to which we 
can only allude in passing, such as the facilitators and restrictors, 
the meaning of interaction, the confused perceptions of persons and 
of things, and Creativity and Life as an Open System. (3). 


1. Creativity as Product and as Process. One approach to 
a definition can be made by thinking of Creativity as product and 
of Creativity as process. If we make this distinction we find that 
on the one hand we are emphasizing a concern with Things and 
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on the other hand expressing an interest in Persons. The thought 
of Creativity brings to mind the Mona Lisa by Leonardo da Vinci; 
the poems of Milton; the Thinker of Rodin; the lightning rod, 
bifocal lenses, and the Franklin stove of Benjamin Franklin; the 
telegraph of Morse; the telephone of Alexander Graham Bell; the 
electric light and phonograph of Edison. Creativity in these in- 
stances is associated with a painting, a sculpture, a sonnet, an 
invention, a product that can be seen, studied, enjoyed. 

The product, however, took time to produce; it did not happen 
all at once. In the conception and the making of the product there 
may have been several attempts, siages, phases, transitions, failures, 
revisions. It is known that manuscripts have been revised: paintings 
have been painted over and rearranged. There are even unfinished 
symphonies. In this sense Creativity must be thought of as a 
process; a process of planning, experiencing, acting by the person 
who is creating the product. Athena may have sprung full blown 
from the head of Zeus, but there are few concepts or traditions in 
history of instantaneous, complete, final creations of a product 
which ignore or deny the process. 

It is true that Creativity as product has been given greater 
attention or emphasis than Creativity as process. Why has it been 
easier to think of the product than of the process? There are several 
good reasons. The product is something tangible that can be seen 
or heard, and can be described, discussed, admired. The process 
is often obscure, unknown, unperceived, unverbalized, even by the 
person himself, and therefore uncommunicated to others. The 
product and the process are both important. Without the process 
there would not be the product. Without the product or evidence 
of achievement there might not be the motivation to sustain the 
process. 

There are other important distinctions between Creativity as 
product and Creativity as process. The product exists only in the 
past; the process is the instantaneous moment of now. The process 
is the flow between the past and the unknown, unpredicted and 
unpredictable future. The product not only belongs to the past; 
it takes on the characteristics of the crystalized closed system of 
static unchanging immobility. There is no Creativity or growth in 
the past, nor in copying, imitating or conforming to the past. 
Similarly, it is un-Creative to resist the flow of life into the open 
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future or to fear the unknown. We shall elaborate later on these 
distinctions. 

One can define or describe the Mona Lisa after it has been 
painted, but one cannot define or describe it or even imagine it 
before it has been painted. Until the artist has let go of his product 
not even the artist himself can be sure that he could define the 
product or even describe his hopes or hypotheses about it. Canvases 
have been painted over because the artist did not find what he 
expected, perhaps did not even know what to expect, but was dis- 
satisfied with what he found. Manuscripts have been revised, poems 
rewritten, symphonies unfinished for the same reasons. Neither 
the product nor the process of Creativity is predictable. Not even 
the product is definable or describable until the artist or some one 
else can look back on a process that, as far as this product is con- 
cerned, has been interrupted, stopped, fixed, closed. 

2. Creativity as a Quality of Protoplasm. The life of a human 
person begins with the interaction of a spermatozoon with a one- 
celled unfertilized egg. The fertilizing is in reality a two-way 
process of behaving, interacting, relating, communicating. Biolo- 
gists presume that there are no two spermatozoa that are alike and 
that each unfertilized egg is unique. Biologists tell us also that in 
the early moments of life, in the breaking down of the chromo- 
somes, the discarding of some and the rearranging of the others, 
there are over sixteen million genetic combinations that are pos- 
sible. Yet each infant represents only one of those sixteen million 
possibilities. One in sixteen million is almost a statistical definition 
of individuality or uniqueness. It is no doubt fortunate for the 
individual that this early process is removed by Nature entirely 
from the control of educators, curriculum planners, vocational 
guiders, psychologists, doctors or even the parents. Uniqueness, 
individuality is a first biological principle in Nature. In a sense 
this principle is protected from human manipulation or from the 
control of one generation by another. 

Moreover, no one yet knows the formula by which half of the 
chromosomes are discarded. It is not the father nor the mother 
nor the doctor who makes this decision. At the time they do not 
even know it is happening. Yet discarding the irrelevant is another 
basic principle of life. In this instance it seems that it is through 
the interacting of the egg and the sperm that the irrelevant is 
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determined. To say this is not to explain anything, but to call 
attention to an observation that in biology Nature has provided 
that each generation makes these very important acts without the 
conscious intervention or even awareness of the parents, the 
planners, the curriculum makers or the supervisors. 

The fertilization of the egg is scarcely consummated before 
this one cell begins to divide and sub-divide. By adulthood there 
are billions of cells in the human body, each with a heredity sup- 
posedly identical with the original one-celled fertilized egg. Yet 
each cell is different, highly differentiated and at the same time 
highly integrated with all the others. In fact, differentiation and 
integration, the two essential qualities of growth, are the processes 
by which growth and development are described. Growth is the 
confronting and free interplay of differences. Moreover, growth 
maintains and produces differences. Life is a process of continuing 
uniqueness, a flowing, moving, changing originality. Creativity, 
the emergence of originals is a quality of protoplasm. To stop this 
process, arrest it, inhibit it, restrict it is to retard Creativity. 

3. Creativity as a New Interpretation of Individual Differ- 
ences. Since we are interested in persons we should examine again 
our concept of individual differences for the meaning it holds for 
Creativity. Although the uniqueness of the living cell and the 
individuality of biological organisms have been known for a long 
time, individual differences is a trite concept today. Individual 
differences began to be featured by psychologists as something 
new only about sixty years ago. Alfred Binet (5) in 1898 wrote 
about measurement in individual psychology. Alfred Adler (1) 
later wrote a book on the practice and theory of individual psy- 
chology which was translated into English in 1923. His students 
and associates almost established a cult. Individual differences was 
the title of one of the first courses in psychology to be announced 
in the new Departments of Psychology as they were established 
in American Universities in the early part of this century. Among 
other evidences of this new discovery that human beings are 
different were William James’ (7) Varieties of Religious Experience 
(1903), and William Healy’s (6) Individual Delinquent, (1915). 

Individual differences later became submerged in a vast testing 
movement that produced thousands of measurements of different 
kinds of abilities and performances, each presented as a cross- 
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section of this process of life and growth. The research goal of the 
testing movement was primarily correlation and prediction. But 
only similarities can be correlated and only the defined can be 
predicted. The uniqueness, which can neither be predicted, nor 
defined in advance, and which is the evidence of Creativity, was 
generally discarded by the statisticians and the testers. 

Creativity is the flow of individual differences; it is the con- 
tinuing process of originality and uniqueness in the individual 
person—which again is a characteristic of protoplasm. 

4. Creativity as an Expression of the Unconscious.’ \t is not 
such a long jump from a discussion of the fertilized egg to a dis- 
cussion of the Unconscious. No one knows where or how the 
Unconscious develops in the human infant. With so little known 
it is appropriate for each person to do his own speculation as to 
what is the Unconscious and how it got there. 

There are reliable reports by scientists, artists, writers of ideas 
appearing almost by revelation. A mathematician who worked 
unsuccessfully on a problem for weeks awoke in the night with the 
formula correctly and completely revealed to him. He wrote it down 
on a paper handkerchief but in the morning was unable either to 
read it or to recall it. He waited two weeks before it came to him 
again in the night and this time he wrote it on good paper. We are 
interested in the positive, organizational, truthful functions of the 
unconscious in providing innovations as creative experience. 

In the literature, however, the unconscious can be healthy or 
unhealthy. To the extent that the unconscious is expressed in art 
or symbolism it reflects the quality of the health or illness in the 
person himself. Freud who formulated the concept of the uncon- 
scious worked with unhappy and unproductive persons. He found 
in the unconscious sexual and pathological content. Freud saw 
disease. He dealt with disease. Some of his basic concepts were 
negative. Anything positive that was related to these negative in- 
stincts was regarded by Freud as a substitute for the negative. 

Giving Freud full acclaim for originating the concept of the 
unconscious and discovering the dynamisms does not mean that 
we should expect the examination of the concept to stop with 
Freud. I think that we need to revise his hypotheses and assump- 


'This discussion of the unconscious is adapted from the writer’s concluding chapter 
in Creativity and Its Cultivation (2). 
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tions, in order ‘to make the assumptions consistent with positive 
concepts about Creativity and with the world as we see it today. 
Instead of assuming that death, hostility, hate, aggression, and 
destruction are instinctive, it is more consistent to assume that the 
basic, primary things in the universe are directional: love, life, 
growth, harmony, evolution, and progressing integration with the 
cosmos. From the first cell that developed a spark of life and was 
able to reproduce itself there is presumably a healthy, enduring 
continuity. The most valid assumptions that concern living things 
are evolution, differentiation, integration, Creativity, a flowing or- 
iginality. If we make these assumptions, then we must go back 
and re-examine the meaning and function of the unconscious. 
When we do that we see some of the same things that Freud saw. 
We see horrible nightmares, but we also see things of beauty, in- 
tuitive and inspired things of beauty, symbols of unity, harmony. 
truth and grace in the arts, the letters, and the sciences. 

Since the unconscious cannot be seen, it cannot be described 
by one person for another. Since the unconscious must be inferred. 
the idea of the unconscious must be constructed by each person 
for himself. Even so, some communication of these inferences is 
possible. The unconscious is thus many things to many persons. 
It is an attic, a dark cellar, a chamber of horrors, or even a space 
under the bed where in childhood one stores things precious to one- 
self, hides things, or has things swept away from him which some- 
one—someone else—thinks should not be in sight. What is the 
function or purpose of the nightmares? Are they necessary—to 
whom—and for what? 

At the same time the unconscious seems to be a place where 
one’s real self, his simple, efficient, evolving self, can crawl away 
momentarily from a world of crass, hostile, preoccupied, fearsome 
adults, and in a symbolic way enjoy beauty, live simply and effici- 
ently, and be truthful to himself and to others, and unafraid. Con- 
sciousness by itself does not seem to be able to produce things of 
beauty, truth, and harmony, or at least not to do it so well as when 
it can draw on the so-called depths of the unconscious, the truth 
within the self. 

A person is a more or less whole organism, biologically and 
psychologically. Creativity represents a reorganization, a compo- 
sition which includes as an essential the rejection of the irrelevant 
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—the irrelevant as one himself sees the irrelevant. In the conscious 
life of any person there are some stimulating, harmonious, socially 
integrative experiences. But there is also much that is irrelevant 
that needs to be discarded. There is much cultural coercion, dom- 
ination, and conformity in the conscious life of everyone. One 
seeks to avoid this. The artist goes to a secluded studio, the scientist 
to a quiet laboratory where it is easier to concentrate, easier to 
become emotionally involved with an idea, to think simply and 
symbolically and reject the traditional, reject the stereotyped and 
other conservative patterns of thinking and acting, to say nothing 
of rejecting what is erroneous and contradictory to one’s own 
experience. Even the child needs some corner of the house where 
he can occasionally be alone and be himself and his possessions 
be respected. 

Is the unconscious the region,—the attic, or perhaps the 
cellar—where one can crawl away from the threatening and unre- 
lenting noise and babble and be himself? Art educators, as well 
as Freud, are concerned with efforts to bring out truth from the 
person himself. But when they do that, what they actually get is 
communication of truth in some guarded, symbolic way. The 
cultural world has not yet discovered the meaning of respect for 
the individual person. The conscious and cultural world of the 
individual is intolerant of truth and beauty as the person himself 
sees it. The quality of the symbolism is thus degraded by the 
extent of the necessity to cloak and disguise it in the double-talk 
which a judging, evaluating culture requires. The true self in the 
culture must behave defensively, like a foreigner in a land of pre- 
occupied, unsympathetic, and hostile adults. In one’s conscious 
behavior he displays to the culture only so much of himself as it 
is safe to display. The remainder of his conscious behavior is 
sham, falseness, camouflage, veneer, dissimulation, which he learns 
very early and painfully as a child but very well in the “socializing” 
process. (3, 4) 

With this idea of consciousness it is easy to understand the 
many reports of artists, poets, scientists who have worked hard, 
exhaustingly, and unsuccessfully at a conscious level on some 
problem. Only in some moment of relaxation, or detachment from 
the business of the day, at breakfast, stepping on a bus, setting out 
alone on a brisk walk in a snowstorm, in an early morning hour 
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when the culture has receded—at some moment when the self is 
alone, momentarily safe from the culture—that the solution, the 
idea comes to him so neatly, so deftly, that it seems to come without 
effort. It could be that it is at such inspired moments that the per- 
son himself can cast off the trappings of sham, camouflage, the 
strains of cultural misrepresentation and defense with which he is 
obliged to live and which color his conscious thinking, his planning, 
his communicating, his acting and behaving. Is this the meaning 
of rejecting the irrelevant, that one finds rare moments when one 
can reject all that has not yet become meaningfully me? Is this 
insightful experience the expression of the true me that can respond 
to the universe without socialized sham and cultural impedimenta? 

One more comment seems in order. Viewing the unconscious 
in this way raises the question how much one understands the 
person,—the child, the artist, the poet, the scientist, the chemist. 
the creative engineer,—if one does not understand the reality of 
the human interacting? At such moments—moments so rare even 
for the genius that we call them inspired moments—at such mo- 
ments of unity, harmony, and security in his interacting with the 
universe, at such propitious moments, does one sense his origin- 
ality, become creative. 

Is this the meaning of creative genius, that only a few persons 
are able to live in such truth to themselves and to others? High 
intelligence and talent alone are not sufficient to bring out crea- 
tive truth. Is this the meaning of the encounter, that one can shed 
the falseness, the error, the trappings of his culture, and be open 
to the totality of his own experience and even for brief moments 
live consciously with his unconscious? 
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ART—AN INTEGRATING AND INTENSIFYING 
LIFE FORCE 


d’ARCY HAYMAN 


Art Organizes and Integrates Life 


There is an internal relatedness, a coherence of things. The 
physical world, the universe, provide a highly structured and in- 
tricately formed environment for man. And man is a unit in the 
endlessly complex pattern; he is a form, within a form. Man’s 
need for, search for relationship, order, springs from a primordial 
sense of consistency. This is the motive of inquiry, discovery, 
creativity; this is the basis for logic. But sometimes we see man, 
in his paradoxical attempt to destroy himself, deny and work 
against this innate sense of order. We find evidences of this con- 
tradiction in highly civilized societies where men inflict chaos upon 
themselves and then retreat in escape to over-crowded mental hos- 
pitals and psychiatrists’ couches. John Dewey said: “The institu- 
tional life of mankind is marked by disorganization . . . compart- 
mentalization of occupations and interests brings about separation 
of that mode of activity commonly called “practice” from insight, 
of imagination from executive doing, of significant purpose from 
work, of emotion from thought and doing.”* Dewey sees a solution 
to men’s ills in the aesthetic experience. He views this direct or 
“raw” experience as man’s built-in effort to organize and create 
from a total experience. He says: “An experience has pattern and 
structure because it is not just doing and undergoing in alteration 
but consists of them in relationship.”” He notes that in vision, 
touch, sound, there is an intuitive striving to bring the perception 
of the senses into an ordered structure. And he adds that “Expres- 
sion is the clarification of turbid emotion.”* The art experience to 
Dewey, is the interaction of the human organism with environment, 
this interaction being the key to his wholeness. 

The empirical philosophers who point out that all knowledge 

1. Dewey, John. Intelligence in the Modern World. New York, The Modern 
Library, 1939. 


2. Ibid 
3. Ibid. 
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consists of propositions that we believe because of their connection 
with experience, serve to further emphasize the importance of the 
art act and its data of sensation. The “‘intuitionists” call for a 
renewed synthesis of intellect and emotion through the aesthetic 
level of experience. In describing the function of art in the process 
of establishing relationships between man and his environment we 
can turn to the ancients who saw men existing within two orders: 
the “speculative order” whose sole end was knowledge (FRUI) 
and the “practical order” whose orientation was toward doing and 
producing. (UTI) These two orders were viewed in relation to the 
quality of freedom, with the speculative order seeking “‘self free- 
dom” in gaudium de veritate (joy about the truth), and the prac- 
tical order including two spheres Agibile (action), freedom for 
humanity through morality, and Factabile (making) freedom in 
relation to the thing produced, the art object. We can see here 
how man even in earliest times sought to explain the function of 
the arts in the organization of human thought and activity. Estab- 
lishing relationships between the world of fantasy. imagination, 
thought and the physical world of objective reality is another of 
the functions of art. For, when the artist externalizes his visual 
image, he gives form to it and it becomes a fact. Dorothy Walsh 
has said: “Pure mathematics and fine art are, in their different 
ways, even more significant (than history) as freeing us from an 
exclusive preoccupation with the actual. But it is not a question 
of a mere happy escape from the slings and arrows of our imme- 
diate fortune. It is a question of a philosophic comprehension of 
the real in manifestation as the intrinsically interesting possible.”* 

The problem of “integration” of man, of society, is one that 
has long concerned philosophers, psychologists, and all who study 
human need and behavior. Eastern cultures even in ancient times, 
have given this problem of man’s “oneness”, “selfhood”, “fulfill- 
ment”, “union”, more emphasis than has the western world. But 
today the entire society of man, threatened with spiritual and 
physical disintegratioi. is becoming aware of its own emptiness, 
purposelessness. The existentialists, the “beat generation” are first 
evidences of a human race in search of meaning, in need of FORM 


4. Walsh, Dorothy. “The Cognitive Content of Art” Philosophical Review, 1943. 
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to shape the welter of incoherent fragments that enter its experi- 
ence. 

Erich Fromm sees that man, gifted with reason, is aware of 
himself as a separate entity with a limited life-span. This experience 
of separateness arouses and is the source of all anxiety. The deepest 
need of man is to overcome his aloneness and achieve UNION. 
(with nature or God and the society of men). “One way of at- 
taining union”, says Fromm, “lies in creative activity. In any 
kind of creative work, the creating person unites himself with his 
material, which represents the world outside of himself.” 

Hannah Arendt, in her book, “The Human Condition” ex- 
amines man’s degree of integration and “fulfillment” by tracing the 
history of two words: LABOR and WORK. She finds that in all 
languages, the word LABOR carries with it the connotations of 
pain, heaviness, tediousness, repetition, monotony, and consump- 
tability. Labor is concerned with maintenance; it leaves no trace 
behind, no product. On the other hand, WORK connotes purpose- 
ful activity which evolves into durable, useful products. The pro- 
ducts of work do not belong to the daily process of birth, death 
and decay. Work refers to the craftsmanlike job and brings about 
satisfaction and pride in a fine and finished product. Finally, Miss 
Arendt observes: “There are no workers left in modern world— 
only laborers—unless you count the artists.’”” 


Art Intensifies Life 


To be alive is to be aware, active, sensitive, curious, produc- 
tive, adventurous, concerned, involved. To be dead is to be none 
of these things. Art intensifies the state of aliveness. Art heightens 
and refines life experiences. Art brings our emotions to our attention 
and makes us fully feel them. Jean Cocteau once commented: “To 
write is to kill something of death.” Dewey has written this: “The 
work of art, because it is a full and intense experience keeps alive 
the power to experience the common world in its fullness. It does 
so by reducing the raw materials of that experience to matter, 
organized through form.” D. W. Gotshalk says: “Art, at its best 
we might say, is a selection, refinement, and vivification for intrinsic 


5. Fromm, Erich. The Art of Loving. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
Arendt, Hannah. The Human Condition. 1958. 
Dewey, John. Art as Experience. New York, Capricorn Books. 1934, 
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attention of perceptible material aspects of nature and the social 
world . . . the unities of the world are reconstructed in miniature 
so that we apprehend in ideal simplicity formal properties and 
values usually evident only obscurely, if at all, in ordinary experi- 
ence.” In establishing standards for critically judging a work of 
art, Monroe Beardsly considers three things: Unity, Complexity, 
Intensity, and uses them in evaluating aesthetic objects whether 
auditory, verbal, or visual. We might apply these three canons to 
an evaluation of life in order to measure how fully and richly we 
live. 

In intensifying the life experience, art serves to clarify our 
feelings. Collingwood has said: “Until a man has expressed his 
emotion, he does not yet know what emotion is. The act of express- 
ing it is, therefore, an exploration of his own emotions.” Self 
expression in art, then not only serves as the basis for communi- 
cation with others, but functions as communication with ourselves. 
And it serves another purpose too. Expression individualizes. The 
artist does not deal in categories but in particulars. And he deals 
directly with them. This individualization of experience, of emo- 
tion, is part of the power of intensification. 

But the capacity to intensify one’s life experience is not the 
precious property of the “professional artist” alone. It may be 
true that artists have, perhaps, a greater aptitude, a more frequent 
inclination to fully express certain emotions, thoughts. But this is 
a quantitative difference, not a difference in kind. Croce has ex- 
plained it in this way: “It were better to change poeta nascitur 
(the poet is born) into homo nascitur poeta( man is born a poet): 
some men are born great poets, some small . . . It has been for- 
gotten that genius is not something that has fallen from heaven, 
but from humanity itself.” 

Certain things such as truth, love, and freedom, have proved 
in the course of human experience to be such valuable means to 
so many ends that we give them a privileged and protected position 
among the values of life. Art belongs in this august company. 


8. Gotshalk, D. W. Art and Form. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 1947. 
9. Collingwood, R. G. The Principles of Art. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, 
10. Croce, Benedetto. Aesthetic. New York, The Noonday Press, 1909. 
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CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE 


VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Time and again in this Sputnik inspired era of creativity 
supposedly new discoveries have been made in regard to the cre- 
ative mind which for the teacher in the arts have long been common 
knowledge. That our I.Q. tests do not assess the creative mind is 
not surprising to the art teacher for all along he knew that Johnny 
may have an excellent scholastic reeord—‘‘a good mind”—without 
ever having the urge to express himself creatively. He also knows 
that some of his most creative pupils are not necessarily the out- 
standing ones in their intellectual pursuit for knowledge. All along 
we have also been conscious of the fact that the quality of the work 
of the artist does not depend on his intellectual sophistication. We 
have witnessed that both, naive and great minds have given us great 
works of art. In short, we knew that, at least in the visual arts, 
creativity and intellect are not necessarily related. 

In this creativity and research conscious era, however, mere 
observation and experience had to be replaced by controlled re- 
search. Studies by Getzels,’ Jackson, Torrance,’ Burkhart,’ Taylor’ 
and others have given us evidence that creativity and intelligence, 
as measured by our common tests, are different traits. Taylor* in 
a recent presentation made “a sharp distinction” between “the 
gifted” and “the creative”. In his opinion the word “gifted” has 
been tied too much to high academic performance “whereas with 
some exceptions, most school-like activities are not creative in 
nature”. It is, indeed, not new that intelligence tests measure only 
a small segment of the human mind, completely neglecting the 
creative aspects of it. What is new, is that this fact has been con- 
firmed by research and that educators and psychologists are giving 
1. Getzels, J. W. and Jackson, P. W. “The Meaning of “Giftedness’—An Examina- 

tion of an Expanding Concept,” The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXXX No. 2, 1958. 
2. Torrance, Paul E. “The Social Strategy of the Highly Creative Child,” Crea- 
tivity Conference. University of Minnesota, 1959. 
3. Burkhart, Robert C. An Analysis of Individuality of Art Expression at the 


Senior High School Level. Research in Art Education. 9th NAEA Yearbook, 
1959. Washington, D. C. 


4. Taylor, Calvin W. “Identification of the Creative Individual,” Creativity Con- 
ference, University of Minnesota, 1959. 
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it increasing attention. It is also relatively new that attempts have 
been made to find criteria which more closely define the creative 
mind and which may lead to a better understanding of the unfold- 
ing process of the creative potentials in individuals. Any breaking 
down of generalities into their detailed components not only create 
greater sensitivities but help to. raise the level of understanding 
from a mere intuitive, accidental, to one of a more controlled 
nature. A clearer distinction between academic intelligence and 
creativity then has helped greatly to better understand the con- 
tribution of both for human growth. 

While such a distinction appears to be necessary, for matters 
of clarification, it seems to me important to stress not only the 
differences but also the similarities and especially to clarify some 
aspects which may be misleading particularly to educators. | am 
referring here to the misunderstanding that academic intelligence 
may be an achievement of the mind and that creativity may 
“merely” be part of the intuitive unconscious faculties, somehow 
on a “lower level” of human activity. This is far from being so. 

In fact, both activities, although different in nature, are to 
various degrees activities of the human mind. Intelligence as well 
as creativity are essential to human growth. In the same way as 
we can differentiate between potential and functional intelligence, 
we can distinguish between potential and functional creativity. In 
both instances, we presume that there are greater potential abilities 
in every individual than those which actually are available to him 
for usage, that is those which function. Education, in both in- 
stances, tries to unfold the potential abilities in man in order that 
he may use them. Thus, it is one of the foremost tasks of education 
to develop all potential abilities in man and make them function. 
This should be true not only for the intellect but also for the unfold- 
ing of man’s creative potentialities. 

It seems to me essential for the understanding of both to know 
that intelligence, at least in its academic interpretation, is based 
on the assessment and use of facts while creativity greatly depends 
on the use and application of sensitivities. In the same manner 
as the nature of the intellect may be naive or sophisticated or any 
mixture of it, also the nature of creativity may be naive or sophis- 
ticated or both in an infinite variety of degrees. In German there 
is a word for the naive wisdom of the “uneducated”. It is referred 
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to “Bauernschlauheit”, the shrewdness of the peasant, or also to 
“Mutterwitz”, the wit which is obtained by living, through mother 
as it were, and not acquired through education. Creativity on a 
naive level is best seen in primitive and folk art and also in the 
art of children. Its use and application differentiates itself mainly 
from the sophisticated in its uncontrolled and uncritical applica- 
tion. It is interesting to note that in both instances our common 
available measurements would fail to assess the naive mind, for 
in intelligence as well as in creativity most of our tests are based 
on an average “educated” population, or better on “academically 
educated” individuals. Yet in all instances, we deal with activities 
of the mind even if the emphasis in intelligence may be more on 
assessing facts objectively while in creativity the weight may be 
on the subjective use of sensitivities and their flexible and fluent 
application. Even intuition, an important part of creativity, is a 
complex and involved activity of the mind, consisting of such 
factors as the ability to take advantage of continuously changing 
situations.” 

It is needless to say that also in purely intellectual activities 
sensitivities are used. However, these sensitivities are quite different 
from those applied in creative activities, especially in the arts. 
Usually we define intellectual sensitivity as the ability to distinguish 
from a bulk of knowledge what is essential from what is non- 
essential for its understanding and communication. What is essen- 
tial indeed changes from problem to problem. However, on all 
levels of intellectual sophistication it can be objectified. It can be 
measured. Many mathematicians when confronted with an equation 
will have to arrive at the same result in regard to what is essential 
and what is non-essential for the solution of the problem. Although 
their approaches may differ, their final results will be the same. 
What is essential for the expression of the aesthetic experience, 
however, changes not only from individual to individual, from 
medium to medium, from one stage of growth to the other, but 
also from experience to experience. A six year old who was guided 
by his father across the street felt the big hand of his Dad when 
it held his little hand. He felt it almost disappearing in the “big 
hand” of Dad. Essential for his expression (although unconscious 


5. Lowenfeld, Viktor, “Creativity and Art Education,” School Arts, October 1959. 
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in nature at this stage of naive expression) was a big shape repre- 
senting his individual concept of the “big hand” of Dad and a tiny 
shape in it representing his own “hand”. It is needless to say that 
what is essential for the expression of aesthetic experience refers 
not only to the kind of expression but also to the medium with 
which it is expressed. Thus, the ability to differentiate the essential 
from the non-essential in creative activity, especially in the arts, 
is highly subjective and in as much as it changes for each individual 
expression, it is most difficult to assess. It is then this highly dif- 
ferentiated form of activity, the ability to relate expression and 
medium so intimately and uniquely to each other that they are so 
essential to each other that none can be replaced, which constitutes 
creative intelligence. That in this continuous search for such unique 
relationships, the creative individual becomes completely involved 
in his search for “subjective truth”, or as Barron’ reports, that 
he has an “intense aesthetic and moral commitment to his work”, 
is self evident. However, what is surprising is the neglect of recog- 
nition of the meaning which creative intelligence has for education 
and society in general. It is indeed important for learning to assess 
facts objectively. But is it not equally important for education 
to emphasize what is essential for one’s own individual expression? 
Does not life to a great extent consist of the eternal search for 
“what is essential to me?”. And is it not equally important for 
our democratic thinking not to neglect the sagacity, the wisdom 
of the naive, as well as the creativity of the unsophisticated? We 
have preached individual differences, and have too often served 
conformity. Creative intelligence as the sensitivity which is neces- 
sary for the differentiation of what is essential from what is unes- 
sential for the individual’s own mode of expression may well be 
one of the unique contributions of art education to general educa- 
tion, for creative intelligence is essential for the creative expression 
during all stages of growth of the naive as well as the sophisticated. 


6. Barron, Frank. “The Disposition Toward Originality,’ The 1955 University of 
Utah Research Conference on The Identification of Creative Scientific Talent. 
Brighton, 1955. 
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ROLE OF THE ARTS IN EDUCATION 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Education in the arts and arts in education are two closely 
related, but distinguishable, aspects of a question which needs to 
be thoroughly discussed from various viewpoints. In this paper 
I would like to present some considerations on both aspects which 
I hope others will examine and elaborate if they find them fruitful. 

Education in the arts apparently covers a wide range of en- 
deavors, from the teaching of techniques and skills in various media 
to teaching of art history and art appreciation, and training for 
research in the arts and their diverse uses, as in psychotherapy.’ 

With the development of non-representative and abstract art, 
what Ortega y Gasset’ has called “the dehumanization of the arts,” 
there seems to be a radical break with traditional art patterns, of 
which there are similar developments in other fields. Thus, in 
poetry we see less of the traditional descriptions of nature as more 
of the poets offer their own personal feelings, imagery and fantasy; 
in music less of the traditional melody and harmonic patterns and 
more of a seemingly unpatterned, even random or erratic, com- 
position such as that by Cage. Likewise in drama and in novels 
there are many new forms and patterns indicating a rejection of 
the familiar and traditional.” 

If the arts are breaking away from traditional patterns, this 
may be considered a period of “productive disintegration,” a time 
for rejecting the past, for renouncing and relinquishing the cus- 
tomary and familiar, in order to clear the way for new creative 
endeavor, an emancipation which Brewster Ghiselin has stated to 
be necessary for creative work.* 

These developments imply that education in the arts may call 
for more concern for the emerging new climate of opinion, the new 
concepts and assumptions, the new ways of thinking, the new 
criteria of credibility which the scientific advances of the past sixty 


"Barkan, Manuel. A Foundation For Art Education. 1955, Ronald Press. 

*Ortega y Gasset, Jose, The Dehumanization of the Arts, Anchor paperback edition. 
See Writings of Thomas Munro, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. 
‘Ghiselin, Brewster, The Creative Process, Mentor paperback edition. 
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years have developed, notably in modern physics. Thus it may be 
highly desirable that in the education of the artist, he become aware 
of these alterations in traditional conception, these new patterns of 
thinking and of perceiving the world, so that he can live and work 
“at the height of his times,” as Ortega y Gasset has urged, and 
can interpret graphically the more recent transformations in our 
cultural world. Indeed, no more important task confronts the cre- 
ative mind than that of creating new symbols and new patterns 
of perception. 

While no one should venture to tell the artist what he should 
do and how he should work, we may remind him that he can still 
be true to tradition, can pay his debt to the past by doing for 
today what his predecessors did for their day, namely, translating 
the then new concepts and assumptions, the then new world views 
into graphic symbols and designs.’ Already many artists have been 
doing this since much of the painting beginning in the first decade 
of this century seems to be an expression of what the physicists 
were formulating as space-time and as relativity, namely, that one 
observes the world always from a given position in space-time. 
The painter could then see and paint the front, the back and sides, 
the inside and the outside, because he was painting from inside 
the picture, not outside, as in representative art. 

What then, we may ask, can art education wisely and fruitfully 
offer that will orient the student and evoke his creative capacities? 
Will it help the student to become self-consciously aware of the 
current patterns as transitional, not necessarily to be copied or 
emulated, but to be viewed as points of departure for his own 
explorations? How much will it help or confuse the student to hear 
about and discuss some of the major issues being debated in the 
philosophy of science today? How much should he be given some 
understanding of what recent studies of perception’ and studies of 
artistic and scientific capacities and talents are showing, and espe- 
cially how perception is patterned by concepts and often distorted 
by emotions and feelings? 

‘Cf. Panofsky, Erwin, Meaning in the Visual Arts, Anchor Paperback, 1955, 
Doubleday. Spyher Wylie, Four Stages in Rennaissance Style. Anchor Paperback, 
1955, Doubleday. 

“Blake, Robert R. and Ramsey, Glenn U., Perception—An Approach to Personality. 
Ronald Press, 1951. N. Y. Gibson, J. J. Perception of the Visual World. Houghton 


Mifflin, 1950. Kepes, Gyorgy. The Language of Vision. Paul Theobold, 1951, 
Chicago. 
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Should art education, in other words, enlarge its ambience 
and try to orient the student to the major intellectual and scientific 
developments taking place today? Should art education guide him 
to see how, in all the arts, painting, sculpture, music, dance, archi- 
tecture, drama, poetry, novels, there are many explorations, experi- 
ments, transformations going on, as there are similar innovations 
in science, philosophy and even religion? Thereby the art student 
may become aware of the emerging climate of opinion in which 
he lives and can work creatively.’ 

I raise these questions since they seem to me to be relevant. 
if not essential, to a critical examination of art education, especially 
since there is an increasing concern for creativity and an earnest 
desire to discover how we can evoke creative endeavors in more 
young people. I personally believe that this emphasis upon creativ- 
ity is an expression of the realization that our traditional culture 
is disintegrating and that we must endeavor to renew or recreate 
our culture if we are not to suffer further demoralization and failure 
of nerve.” 

What is called existentialism may be viewed as the conster- 
nation and anxiety aroused in those who have suddenly recognized 
that we have lived in a symbolic cultural world which is breaking 
down, leaving them more or less bewildered at the loss of the 
traditional assumptions, the familiar “as if” world they grew up in 
and took for granted. A culture, like an artistic creation, may be 
viewed as a virtual world, to use Suzanne Langer’s expression for 
the arts.° Today the traditional, virtual world of Western people 
has disintegrated and we face the necessity of making new patterns 
and new projections to give our lives order and meaning. An aware- 
ness of this may evoke more creative responses from art students 
and art educators. 

This, then, brings me to the question of the role of art in 
education where, as I see it, the most urgent educational task is to 
displace the now obsolete, even archaic, concepts and assumptions 
derived from the past, and replace them with the new concepts 
that have been developed during the past sixty years, chiefly in 
theoretical physics and cosmology. Just as Newtonian concepts and 
‘Cf. Kepes, Gyorgy. The New Landscape. 1957. Paul Theobold, Chicago. 

‘Cf. the writer’s paper, “Creativity: An Enquiry,” Western Arts Association 


Bulletin. 


“Langer, Suzanne, Feeling and Form, New York, Charles Scribner and Sons, 1953. 
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assumptions provided the framework for the Enlightenment’ and 
gave rise to the creative work of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries in many fields of thought and artistic, creative endeavor, 
so the new concepts recently formulated offer possibility of im- 
mense advances when and as they are communicated through 
education so that children and youth can begin to live in this new 
climate of opinion."’ 


Now such a task cannot be achieved by the usual technique of 
verbal instruction because it involves the difficult process of un- 
learning, that is, of giving up, relinquishing, rejecting accepted 
concepts and replacing these with a new awareness, and altered 
patterns of perception. This rarely takes place through verbalization 
because the words used by a teacher or writer are almost inevitably 
interpreted in terms of the old, accepted concepts, what we expect 


and believe, and so they become useless as instrumentalities for 
unlearning. 


The most promising approach to unlearning is through presen- 
tation of new concepts, chiefly graphically, for visual perception, so 
that the picture, the image, the design thus presented will make 
the old, familiar words or new expressions meaningful. That is to 
say, a picture, a design, a visual presentation can be seen and 
grasped if it is clearly perceived and accompanied by new verbal 
symbols which become meaningful in terms of what is perceived 
visually. 

Here, as I see it, the artist can contribute enormously to educa- 
tion, especially less formal, less didactic education, since he can 
provide the non-verbal presentations by which communication of 
new concepts can take place.’* [ am not thinking here of fabricating 
“visual aids” which, as the word aid implies, are considered as 
purely subsidiary to the seemingly all-important verbal communica- 
tion, the traditional spoken or written presentations. Usually visual 
“Cf. Brinton, Crane. Ideas and Men, 1950. Prentice Hall; reprinted in part in 
New American Library, Mentor Paperback and Making of the Modern Mind: 
Northrop, F. S, C. Meeting of East and West, MacMillan 1946 New York, see 


chapters III] and IV; Muller, H. J. The Uses of the Past, Oxford University Press. 
1952 reprinted in the New American Library, Mentor Paperback. 

"Cf. the writer’s Burton lecture, “The School as Agent for Cultural Renewal,” 
Harvard School of Education, Harvard Press, 1959, also the Cultural Implications 
of Man in Space, Annals New York Academy of Sciences, April 1958, Vol. 72 pp. 
195-211. 


“Ruesch, Jurgen and Keyes, Weldon. Non-} erbal Communication, 1956, University 
of California Press. Berkeley. 
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aids are just that—illustrations for the words that are considered 
the primary mode of communication. 

If we think of graphic communication, especially artistic 
presentations, as the major mode or instrumentality for creating 
awareness, for communicating concepts, and for patterning percep- 
tions, we will see how important they are in education where the 
major task today is to communicate the new concepts that are re- 
making our lives. Some of this communication can be made by 
models, physical models of the processes or operations or con- 
figurations we wish to convey, such as the three-dimensional models 
of molecules showing where each atom is located in the molecular 
configuration; two-dimensional diagrams or charts also will be 
useful. But to convey the full meaning and significance of new 
concepts, they need to be presented visually as in films, but also 
artistically. 

For example, an architectural draftsman or engineer can draw 
a detailed plan of a building, a machine, a vehicle, but it will com- 
municate only to those who are experienced in interpreting their 
drawings, its often esoteric symbols and detailed figures. To com- 
municate the essentials and meaning of a building, of a machine, 
of a vehicle, we need an artistic representation, that is not cluttered 
up with unnecessary details but gives the configuration or pattern 
that can be visually perceived and understood by viewing it as an 
organized whole. 

The communication of new concepts, of new patterns of think- 
ing and perceiving, not didactically as in lectures or textbooks, but 
as an experience that reorients the beholder, this has been the ages- 
old role of the arts which have infused their communication with 
feeling tones that made them esthetically significant and persistent. 
As Browning once said, “We learn to love that which we first see 
painted.” And similarly, we may say we learn to understand and to 
perceive the world as it is artistically presented when the artist 
combines the eidos and the ethos of a culture in an esthetic ex- 
perience."” 

Recognition of the communicative process and of the trans- 
actional process may offer fruitful leads for art education.” 


“Cf. the writer’s paper, “Reconstruction Through the Arts,” Journal of Aesthetics, 
1946. 

“Ruesch, Jurgen and Bateson, Gregory, Communication, The Matrix of Psychiatry, 
Norton, 1951, New York. 
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Briefly, communication theory emphasizes that a message, pre- 
sented or coded in some pattern, linguistic, graphic, tactual, has to 
be transmitted, subject to distortion and confusion by “noise” (any 
non-patterned, extraneous events accompanying or interfering with 
the message ); has to be received and decoded or interpreted by the 
recipient who understands it as he decodes and interprets it accord- 
ing to his life experience. Art, graphic and plastic, may be viewed 
as non-verbal communication employing all the resources of form, 
pattern, configuration, figure on ground and color, to enhance or 
clarify the message, relying upon signals, signs and symbols in 
varying combinations’’ to convey the artist’s meaning and to pro- 
vide an aesthetic experience, sometimes with little or no cognitive 
content. An understanding of communication processes may be of 
considerable help in art education as giving the art student a more 
sophisticated approach to his problems. 


The transactional process involves a revision of our traditional 
assumptions about knowledge. For centuries knowledge has been 
regarded as a mysterious third substance, occurring out in space 
between the world and the individual. Knowledge has been con- 
sidered as something that could be imparted to others or acquired, 
although no one could ever locate this substance in space or time, 
or give it any of the usual properties of substances. 

Some years ago Dewey and Bentley in their book, Knowing 
and the Known"* proposed that we drop the idea of knowledge and 
speak of knowing as a dynamic cognitive relation which the knower 
establishes with the known or to be known. This focuses attention, 
then, on the activity of the knower who, in order to establish a new 
“knowing” relation to the world, needs to have a new awareness 
and a patterned perception so that he can relate cognitively to 
aspects of the world which he previously ignored or failed to per- 
ceive. This transactional process involves a circular, reciprocal 
relationship, of projecting or imputing meaning into situations and 
events or people, and then responding to that meaning which the 
individual has himself projected into situations or people. 

Here we see how graphic and plastic art operate to give the 
“Cf. the writer’s Tactile Communication,Genetic Psychology Monograph, 1957:56, 


pp. 209-255; see especially the discussion of signals, signs and symbols, pp. 211-212. 


“Dewey, John and Bentley, Arthur, Knowing and the Known, Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1948. 
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viewer a transactional knowing approach to the world whereby he 
may discover and perceive new aspects of which he was previously 
unaware. Thus, arts can function as the primary agency for educa- 
tion since they provide communication to which the recipient 
responds in new ways, investing situations and people with the 
meaning and significance which the creative artist has revealed to 
him and has made esthetically compelling. 


The earlier reference to the need for presentation of our new 
concepts and assumptions which the arts can uniquely provide, 
finds in communication theory and transactional process a strong 
reinforcement and specific procedure for achieving such results 
through the arts. The arts provide occasions for learning that gives 
rise to thinking." 

It will not be easy nor simple to provide in art education what 
may be needed for these purposes. If we are to give art students this 
reorientation in scientific thinking so that they will understand these 
new concepts and new assumptions, these new ways of perceiving 
and understanding the world, we must create the nonverbal ano- 
logical communications that will convey the meaning of these 
concepts which words alone cannot do. We cannot expect art stu- 
dents to take endless courses in the sciences which for the most part 
are concerned with techniques and method and detailed factual 
findings and generalization, expressed in language. The orientation 
of the art student will not be fostered by these conventional courses 
because usually they fail to communicate the concepts of a science 
and give little understanding of what science means or what the 
terms imply. Indeed, many scientific workers are unable to formu- 
late their often unspoken concepts and assumptions, being pre- 
occupied with generalizations from empirical studies which are 
guided by preconceptions they rarely recognize or can express. 
For grasping the new concepts and learning to perceive the world 
anew, we need to be helped in unlearning, in giving up our familiar 
assumptions which block new learning and new perceptions. 

Accordingly, it may be necessary for art educators to develop 
the special kind of conceptual orientation and non-verbal com- 
munications to modern science which they need for their students, 


“Cf. Bruner, Jerome. “Learning and Thinking,” Harvard Educational Review, 
Summer 1959, Vol. 29, No. 3, pp. 184-192. 
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utilizing graphic and non-verbal materials so far as possible.'* The 
use of physical models, diagrams, pictures, etc., is being recognized 
in the new teaching materials for physics, proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Teaching of Physical Science, now issued by Educational 
Services, Inc. (Watertown, Mass. ) 


In so far as the artists of the future, who are today’s students, 
may receive this reorientation, we may look forward to a period in 
which the contemporary artists, like their predecessors in the great 
transitional phases of European culture, will communicate the new 
perceptions, the new concepts of nature and new images of man,’° 
whereby our culture may be renewed and revivified as it has been 
before. This is a prospect of immense significance which art edu- 
cators may find sufficiently stimulating and provocative to evoke the 
efforts necessary to achieve such results.*” But the best we can do 
today is to open the doors and to expose art students to this 
prospect and to these new materials, recognizing that how they 
will utilize such experience we cannot predict and must not try to 
control. Our task is to evoke and raise the level of their aspirations 
and to give them access to the new concepts and assumptions which 
they can use creatively as they contribute to the advancement of 
Western European culture, as artists have done throughout the 
centuries. 


The emphasis above is on the cognitive, conceptual aspects of 
art education. But this should be corrected and enlarged by a 
recognition of our urgent need for more genuine aesthetic ex- 
periences especially for art students who may be given chiefly ideas 
and techniques. As we face a world increasingly ordered and 
technologically managed, with ever increasing requirements for 
disciplined thinking and performance, we require more aesthetic 
experience in which, without thinking or reflection, without critical 
caution or cognitive patterning, we can resonate to the experience, 
especially those experiences which are provided by the creative 
imagination of the artist. Just as we need the physiological vitamins 
in order to utilize our foodstuffs, so we need the “psychological 
vitamins” of aesthetic experience to enable us to maintain some 
“See Kepes, Gyorgy. The New Landscape. Paul Theobold. 1957. Chicago. 
“Cf. Frank, L. K. Nature and Human Nature: Man’s New Image of Himsel/. Rut- 


gers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1951. 


“Kallen, Horace M. A Study of Liberty, 1959, Antioch Press. 
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balance, sanity, mental health, in coping with our life experience 
and for functional efficiency and sensibilities. Lack of esthetic 
experience may be as handicapping as is sensory deprivation re- 
cently studied.*’ As D. H. Lawrence remarked long ago, “It is the 
way our sympathies flow and recoil that really determines our lives.” 

Aesthetic experiences are essentially non-cognitive, dynamic 
relations with events in which for the moment we can live fully and 
wholly, forgetful of time and space, as we resonate to the situation. 
Apparently, Zen Buddhism seeks this kind of esthetic relation to the 
world. Accordingly, let us guard against too much emphasis on the 
cognitive, conceptual, education, as this paper may seem to suggest, 
and reiterate that art is for man’s enjoyment and awakening for 
experiences he needs as a personality who lives in a symbolic 
cultural world, a product of creative artistic imagination that must 
be continually renewed to have any vitality and relevance to man’s 
changing ways of living, and his rising level of aspiration. Creative 
work arises from esthetic experiencing which evokes creative effort 
in utilizing concepts, images and designs. 

If art education should be oriented in the direction here 
suggested, it is likely that art education will be more effective and 
will receive a larger and more generous recognition by admini- 
strators and curriculum planners. The arts still wait for full accept- 
ance in educational programs in which they are indispensable and 
urgently needed. As Whitehead has remarked: “Those societies 
which cannot combine reverence for their symbols with freedom of 
revision, must ultimately decay, either from anarchy or from 
atrophy of a life stilled by useless shadows.” 


“Cf. Bruner, Jerome. “The cognitive consequences of early sensory deprivation,” 
Psychosomatic Medicine, April, 1959, to appear in a volume Sensory Deprivation 
And Social Isolation, Harvard Press. 

“Whitehead, Alfred N. Symbolism, Its Meaning And Effect, 1927, MacMillan, 
N. Y. See Chapter, “Uses of Symbolism.” 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF ART EXPERIENCE 
TO CONFORMITY 


HARLAN E. HOFFA 


This report is a summary of a more comprehensive investi- 
gation of the relationship of art experience to certain aspects of 
conformity behavior. As such, it reflects only a portion of the or- 
iginal study (1). 


Purpose 


Although the primary tenents of art education are based upon 
the relationship of art experience to human behavior, relatively 
little is known of those interactions which might be termed social 
in nature and which bear uniquely upon the relationship of the 
individual to the group. Of particular interest, in this regard, is 
the relationship of art experience to the individual’s acceptance 
or rejection of his cultural pattern and his conformity to social 
norms; for although the concept of the artist as a non-conformist 
and a social deviant is widely held, the validity of this view remains 
in question. Speculation upon the artist’s apparent ability to with- 
stand the pressure toward conformity raises several questions 
which have implications for art educators. The first is whether 
artists really differ from non artists in their conformity and, 
secondly, whether this difference (if it exists) is born of the art 
experience and is affected by varying durations of involvement in 
art activities. 


Background of the Problem 


Recent literature in psychology and sociology, as well as in 
the public press, reflects a broad and growing concern with the 
dearth of individualism and the overwhelming homogeniety of 
thought and opinion in our society. At the same time, the popular 
concept of the artist as a personification of individualism is upheld 
in the writings of art historians, philusophers of art and art educa- 
tors, and in the recorded opinions and attitudes of the artists 
themselves. 

Tumin (9), Lynes (2), Whyte (10) and Reisman (6) have 
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clearly illuminated the dangers of conformity and the attendent 
attrition of the individual will and ability to discriminate which 
seems characteristic of our times. Arthur M. Schlesnger Jr. (8) 
writing in a popular periodical exemplifies these opinions stating: 


. our national apothesis of the group means that we systemat- 
ically lop off the eccentrics, the originals, the proud, imaginative, 
lonely people from whom new ideas come. 

Lynes’ “middle brow”, Reisman’s “other directedness”, Whyte’s 
“organization man” and Tumin’s well rounded personality which 
“rolls like a ball in whatever direction it is pushed” are the con- 
temporary manifestations of a condition which has been declaimed 
in other times by Thoreau, Voltaire and John Stuart Mill. The 
inescapable influences of modern media of mass communication 
and the scientific study of motivational mechanisms, however, 
have resulted in an erosion of the individual’s capacity for self 
determination which is unique in degree, if not in kind, to our 
times. 

In the face of this, the writings of artists, and those who write 
about artists, consistantly reflect a quality of independence in 
thought and behavior which runs contrary to the trend in the 
population as a whole. Ben Shahn (7) has noted that: 

. a great deal of the uneasiness about artists is based upon 
fiction, a great deal is also founded upon a real non-conformity 
which artists follow, and which they sometimes deliberately exag- 
gerate, but which seems never-the-less to be innate in art. 

A. H. Maslow (4), a psychologist, similarly describes creative 
people as: 

. . . just precisely the ones that make trouble in an organization 

. . . they tend to be unconventional, a little bit queer; unrealistic; 

undisciplined, inexact, unscientific . . . to: be called childish by 

their more compulsive colleagues, irresponsible, wild, crazy, spec- 

ulative, uncritical, irregular, emotional and so on. 
A historical survey of the notebooks, autobiographies, commen- 
taries and letters of artists has furthermore shown that the incipient 
conflict between artists and their contemporaries noted by Shahn 
and Maslow in the present day scene, far from being unique, is in 
fact the continuation of a long established condition. Herbert Read 
(5) and Andre’ Malraux (3) have attributed this quality to an 
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inherent characteristic of the artistic personality, seeing it as an 
inevitable outgrowth of the artists exceptional perceptive facility 
and his will to transform his surroundings. 

Given, then, a social scene characterized by patterns of con- 
formity and the record of artist as notable exceptions to this trend 
two questions may be formulated. The first, seeks a delineation 
of the personality characteristics which parallel a tendency to con- 
form (or contrarily not to conform) and, more particularly, the 
absence or presence of these characteristics in the creative mind. 
Following this is the question of whether these qualities are affected 
by the art experience or whether they exist independently of it. With 
insight, the answers to these questions might facilitate a determina- 
tion of whether broadened art experience could counteract the 
apparent adoption of the herd instinct which is so widespread in 
our culture. 


A survey of recent experimental studies pertaining to con- 
formity and related personality factors reveals a diversity of 
approaches to the problem but indicates a reasonable agreement 
on the following underlying concepts: (1) personality variables 
are more influential in affecting conformity behavior than are 
situational variables (2) these personality characteristics can be 
differentiated and (3) an apparent relationship between the char- 
acteristic non-conformist personality and the capacity to do crea- 
tive work seems to exist. 

In the recent studies on conformity the most frequently men- 
tioned personality factors bearing upon conformity were the atti- 
tude toward authority (the non-authoritarian personality being 
less prone to conform) and independence of judgment (greater 
independence being concomitant with non-conforming behavior). 
These attributes were, therefore, selected as the keystones of this 
investigation of conformity. No brief is made that they are exclu- 
sively responsible for such behavior, or even that they are the 
most important factors. It is felt, however, that their consideration 
is important to the problem, particularly when they are linked 
together, for the dependent individual not only responds to author- 
ity but seeks it as a means of providing psychic comfort and solace. 
The authority contemporarily most sought is the authority of the 
group, resulting in a behavioral pattern which we characterize as 
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a conformist. On the basis of this conception the following hypo- 
theses were formulated: 


1. An art involved population will measure significantly lower 
on measure of authoritarianism and higher on measures of non- 
authoritarianism than a comparable population without art training. 

2. Progressively increased durations of art experience will 
result in comparably lower scores on measures of authoritarianism 
and higher scores on measures on non-authoritorianism. 

3. An art involved population will measure significantly 
higher on measures of independence than will a comparable group 
without art training. 

4. Progressively increased durations of art experience will 
result in comparably higher measures of independence. 


The Investigation 


The purposes of this study dictated the construction of a 
research design fulfilling the following requirements: (1) it should 
contrast an art involved population with a comparable group lack- 
ing this kind of involvement, (2) it should contrast subgroups 
within the art population having varying backgrounds of art 
experience with each other and with comparable subgroups within 
the non art population in order to note relationships between art 
experience, maturity, and the various attributes of conformity 
under investigation, and (3) it should utilize a means of collecting 
the desired data that meets the demands of the circumstances under 
which the study was conducted; namely that it be readily dis- 
tributed and administered, objectively scored, and satisfactorily 
valid for the purposes of the study. 


The Instrument 


A testing instrument was constructed which included several 
measures of authoritarianism and independence of judgment, an 
art scale and a conformity scale. The measures were derived from 
several previously validated personality testing instruments and 
were paper and pencil type devises, both verbal and visual in 
nature, which required a “like-dislike” or “agree-disagree” re- 
sponse. The instrument encompassed five tasks from which eight 
separate scorable items were differentiated. When assembled it 
comprised ten 81% x 11 inch pages. 
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The Population 


The population to whom this instrument was distributed were 
freely selected without intentional bias from several geographically 
diverse sources, including two high schools and seven colleges and 
universities. The total population of two hundred subjects was 
divided into eight subgroups of twenty-five individuals each, rep- 
resenting high school students, undergraduates, graduate students 
and professional people. Half of the individuals at each of these 
maturity levels were involved in art, either as students or as pro- 
fessionals; the other half had no such involvement. The criteria 
for defining the art population were as follows: the high school 
art group was comprised of students who had taken at least three 
elective courses in art, the undergraduate and the graduate art 
groups were art majors and the professional artists were defined 
as persons who considered themselves professional artists even 
though they may have earned a part of their income by other 
means such as teaching, writing or lecturing. The non-art groups 
were comparable in maturity and training but lacked art involve- 
ment of any kind. 


The Analysis 


The data gathered by the testing instrument were tabulated 
and analyzed through the calculation of mean scores and standard 
deviations for each of the eight population groups on each of the 
eight discriminations provided by the instrument. The significance 
of the differences in these scores was then ascertained by calcu- 
lating two sets of analysis of variance; a multiple classification 
analysis to distinguish the significance of differences between the 
total art and the total non-art groups, and a single classification 
to distinguish the significance of the differences within the art 
population as a whole and within the non-art population as a whole. 
Correlations and t-tests on selected items were also calculated. 


The Findings 


The results of this analysis justified the acceptance of each 
of the hypotheses at a level of confidence of less than one percent, 
thus indicating that the differences could be attributed to real 
differences between the groups (rather than chance differences) 
ninety-nine times out of one hundred. The conclusion of the study 
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was, therefore, that art experience is related negatively to con- 
formity (as defined herein) and that increased art experience is 
paralleled by a comparable decrease in certain attributes of con- 
formity. 


Supplementary Data 


In addition to the statistical data, certain supplementary infor- 
mation in the form of letters and annotations on the testing instru- 
ment were noted which added non-quantifiable data in support of 
the hypotheses. This material most commonly accompanied the 
return of the testing instrument from individuals with extensive 
art experience and seemed to reflect a critical impatience with 
the limitations of the instrument, a striving for a greater degree 
of flexibility in responding to it and a general, overall sense of 
honesty and integrity which would not allow misleading or inade- 
quate answers to stand without qualification. This information, 
of course, defied analysis and statistical interpretation but served, 
none-the-less, to support the hypotheses. 


Implications of the Study 


The educational implications which might be drawn from 
this study rest upon the assumption that a passive, uncritical indi- 
vidual conformity to accepted behavioral and thought patterns is 
undesirable. The study has demonstrated that intensive art experi- 
ence is paralleled by a quality of non-conformism and, although 
no cause and effect relationship can be proclaimed, a concomitance 
is clearly apparent. This non-conformism is evidence of individual 
liberation from super-imposed and often arbitrary group norms 
and is exactly the quality which must be encouraged, not only in 
the artist, but in the scholar and the scientist if he is to nurture 
the capacity for fresh, creative solutions to his problems. The 
suggestion which might be made on the basis of this study is that 
intensive experience in the arts be included as a basic tool of 
education in the belief that it will promote the freedom from fixed 
patterns of conceptualization which has long been evident in the 
behavior of those whose major concern is with art, per se’. This 
implication is, of course, not original or unique to this study. The 
study does, however, provide some evidence to reinforce the pro- 
motion of such an ideal. 
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AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION OF THE 
PERSONALITIES OF CREATIVE ADOLESCENT 
ART STUDENTS 


EMANUEL F. HAMMER 


Research Goal 


The primary intent of this pilot investigation is to formulate 
hypotheses in the interests of finding out what traits, feelings, or 
attitudes correlate with creativity. Thus, the question to which 
the research investigation is aimed is, “In what personality soil 
does creativity grow?” 


Procedure: 


A full battery of psychological tests were administered to 
eighteen students in an Art Scholarship Workshop at New York 
University.” Independent of this, each student on the basis of his 
work during the workshop, was put into one of three classifications 
by the professor in charge: 1) merely facile and lacking in crea- 
tivity, 2) an in-between or indefinite group, and 3) students judged 
to exhibit genuine creativity and a high degree of promise for 
serious painting. 

Thus, giftedness is distinguished from facility. Facility is taken 
to be the ability to paint or draw with ease, but in non-creative, 
stereotyped forms. The gifted, conversely, may not be particularly 
facile, but may have exquisitely sensitive powers of color, tone, 
form, and discrimination combined with personalized, creative, 
imaginative expressiveness and an original approach to painting. 
Creativity emphasizes living visual and emotional authenticity, 
rather than a predominantly imitative variety. The facile group, 
on the other hand, create little that is original or carries the promise 
of enduring. 

*Eighteen gifted adolescent painters, assembled for the recently established N.Y.U. 
Scholarship Painting Workshop, 1958-1959, served as subjects for this study. The 
workshop for outstanding high school art students is essentially a studio activity 
supervised by the university art professors, Professor Howard Conant, Chairman of 
the department, and Associate Professor Robert Kapeulis, working most directly 
with the students. Applicants were chosen from the most gifted painters nominated 
by the various high schools in the New York and New Jersey area. From this pool 


of talent, the N.Y.U. staff chose the most promising on the basis of submitted 
portfolios and interviews. 
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The two extreme groups (numbers | and 3 above) were then 
compared for personality variables differentiating them. Thus, the 
“merely facile” group served as a base line against which the 
“truly creative” group was compared. Thus, the variable of graphic 
facility was kept constant and differences between the two groups 
were attributed to the remaining variable, creativity. 


Five students were classified as belonging to each of the 
groups, the “truly creative” and the “merely facile.” These ten 
students’ psychological test results are presented in the two groups 
of five cases each that follow. 

What comes through is a high degree of similarity in per- 
sonality patterns of the members within a group, with a sharp and 
striking difference in personality patterns between the two groups. 
Thus, the “merely facile” and the “truly creative” groups show 
high internal consistency, on the one hand, and clear-cut differences 
from each other, on the other hand. 


Ten cases were fully written-up by the psychological con- 
sultant and are available, for reference, in the larger, more technical 
report. The combined findings on these cases are concentrated 
here, in this abbreviated report, for more easy assimilation by the 
reader. 

Fourteen factors, in all, were uncovered as differentiating the 
subjects classified as “truly creative” from those classified as 
“merely facile.” 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED 
Rorschach: 


By presenting a subject with a series of ambiguous and rela- 
tively amorphous inkblot forms, and asking the subject to then 
interpret what this might look like or remind him of, the subject 
is forced to fall back upon his own inner feelings in an effort to 
make an interpretation (since the inkblot stimuli has a countless 
number of possible interpretations). Thus, when the stimuli are 
held constant, by administering the same set of inkblots to various 
subjects, the difference in these subjects’ responses can thus be 
attributed to differences in their own personalities. Thus, if one 
subject responds to all of the inkblot stimuli by seeing only aggres- 
sive, hostile, angry content, steeped in sadism and gore (like “a 
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bird being ripped apart,” “blood all around”, ‘a baby chicken 
being squashed under a heavy boot”, and “a child having her eyes 
gouged out”) and another subject offers themes involving only 
innocent, benign, pleasant, and gay responses (like “sunsets”, 
“dish of ice cream”, “flowers”, “graceful swans”, “a bouquet”, and 
“cute, toy teddy bear”) we can presume that the difference between 
these two subjects’ pattern of responses is due to differences in their 
own feelings since the inkblot stimuli is the same for both of them. 

Also, differences in approach to the inkblots, such as respond- 
ing to the entire inkblot areas, responding to the large details, or 
to tiny peripheral, and seemingly irrelevant, minute sections of 
the stimuli, are also indicative of the subject’s characteristic ap- 
proach to situations, whetner in terms of global, sweeping, broad, 
and encompassing approaches or minute, detailed, and picayune 
emphasis. The psychologist is also interested in whether the sub- 
ject responds predominantly to color, form, or shading as the 
primary determinant for his responses, in that these variables, too, 
reflect differences in personalities. 


Thematic Apperception Test (TAT): 

The Thematic Apperception Test, commonly abbreviated as 
TAT, is also based upon the premise that in one’s creative efforts. 
one puts more of one’s self, and hence reveals more than in routine 
acts. Thus, the subject is presented with a series of pictures and 
asked to make up a story about each one. If one subject offers 
predominantly optimistic stories in which the protagonists achieve. 
accomplish, and attain, and another subject offers predominantly 
pessimistic themes in which the hero suffers abuse, failure, exploit- 
ation, or continuous disappointments, these differences are also 
attributable to the personalities of the subjects, since here, too, 
the stimuli are constant (in that the same TAT stimuli are pre- 
sented to the various subjects). Just as we detect a different per- 
sonality component in the writing of a Mickey Spillane and that 
of a Lewis Carroll, the tone, theme, outcome, conflicts, and the 
like, woven into the TAT stories by subjects, serve to provide rich 
data for the understanding of their personalities. 


House-Tree-Person Projective Drawings (H-T-P): 


The House-Tree-Person Projective Drawing Test, abbreviated 
H-T-P, again capitalizes on the creative stream. Subjects who 
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uniformly draw too large differ, we have found, in personality 
traits from those who uniformly draw too small. Subjects who 
employ a bold, middle placement differ from those who employ a 
placement where the drawn figures are retreated off into a corner 
of the page. Similarly, a hesitant, timid line pressure or a sure, 
confident pressure, or an almost savage digging at the paper with 
the pencil, all reflect differences in the subjects rendering the 
drawings. What they choose to draw, in addition to how they choose 
to draw, is also valuable information, in that, for example a stately 
Tree may be chosen as a drawing entity by one subject and a 
beat-up, bedraggled, or “dead” Tree may be chosen by another 
subject. 


These various projective techniques are employed as a battery, 
and common denominators are looked for in terms of themes, 
content, etc., that run across the lines of the various techniques. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The projective technique responses of these youngsters are 
strikingly rich, and this may be related, in part, to the sample of 
creative youngsters and, in part, to the terminal stage of adolescence 
at which these youngsters were tested. The writer’s experience with 
adolescents has been that testing at this stage in their development 
more easily catches the formative process as it begins to solidify, 
before the character structure hardens and thereby more effectively 
hides from view its secrets—its causes and its underpinnings. 


The sub-groups are too small (namely five in each group) 
to warrant quantitative Rorschach comparisons. The qualitative 
differences between the two groups are, however, impressively 
consistent. We readily detect common denominators as we go from 
one case judged “truly creative,” to the next. It is striking that 
the same cluster of findings make their appearance again and again. 
And equally important, we note a sharp contrast between the 
personality pictures of the “truly creative” and the “merely facile” 
groups. 

This present study is essentially an exploratory one embracing 
the goal of formulating empirically-based hypotheses for subse- 
quent subjection to the demands of a larger, controlled experimental 
study. 
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The following hypotheses were culled from the present pilot 
investigation: 


1. Depth of Feelings and Willingness to Engage 
Basic Inner Emotions 


In contrast to the creative students, the “merely facile” offered 
personality pictures with facets which were described, in their 
various case studies, as follows: 


The subject appears to pay more attention to, and value, the 
outer appearance of things than their inner substance. The subject 
reveals a tendency to go along with the style of the group. A high 
degree of social conformity—at the expense of one’s own indi- 
viduality—is suggested. 

An emphasis upon conformity goes along with this subject’s 
need for the approval of others and dependence upon the values 
of those around her (rather than feeling secure leaning upon her 
own values). The Rorschach responses, “children”, “little puppies” 
“cute animals” and “cute little animal world like Dr. Suess would 
make up” all reflect the subject’s somewhat Pollyannish, imma- 
ture desire to live out her life in a kind of fairy-tale world. The 
“sly animals who come in and intrude in the world of the good 
animals” suggest that she regards any appearance of negative 
emotions as equivalent to intruders who tend to disrupt her 
attempts to see the world and herself as predominantly “good” 
and “innocent”. 

This subject emphasizes “picturesque scenery”, “pretty colors” 
and “very pretty flowers and leaves.” On the TAT there is a theme 
involving the following: “the sun was shining, the birds were 
singing, and the boy pulled out ice cream cones and chocolate 
chip cookies from the river upon which he was riding on a raft.” 
Thus, the subject attempts to pretty-up and sentimentalize her 
responses. The subject tends to characterize life as sweet, lovely, 
delicate, all-giving, full of delightful experiences, but—we note— 
experiences lacking in depth. 

There is an immature reliance upon magical, fairytale-like 
solutions. 

The subject, like the previous subject, strains too hard to 
reach rigidly perfectionistic standards, at the price of a lack 
of fluidity of creative activity. 

This subject is disrupted by emotional, bodily or earthy 
components of living, and cannot integrate them smoothly into 
his perceptions, or, possibly, into his art work. He is more fright- 
ened of living then he is reaching out to life. 

This subject, like the previous one, emphasizes a somewhat 
synthetic, dramatized emotional tone, superimposed on an inner 
emptiness of feeling. In addition, the Rorschach and TAT record 
of this subject was generally vague, undifferentiated, and devoid 
of emotional subtlety. 








In contrast to the quotes above taken from the various per- 
sonality studies of the “merely facile” students, the following 
excerpts from the case studies of the “truly creative” students offer 
a dramatic contrast: 


This subject’s personality is anything but a simple one. A 
complex organization of personality goes along with the sensuous, 
imaginative, vigorous style, suggesting inner strength, intense 
emotional life, a sense of beauty, and high sensitivity. 

The TAT stories of this subject combine emotional subtleties 
with intense feelings. 

This subject’s creative efforts pulsate with life. 


Thus, one variable which appears to differentiate the “creative” 
from the “facile” is one which may be described as depth of feeling, 
a willingness to experience inner emotions, a sensitivity to emo- 
tional subtleties, and the flow of a full, rich stream of feelings. 


2. Responses Personalized, Original, and from Within: 


Excerpts from the case studies of the “merely facile” include: 


@ e Responses are “popular”, somewhat stereotyped, not at all 


original or personalized. 

The subject relies upon the same sort of thinking as do most 
people in the world around him, he does not tend to emphasize 
original or highly personalized responses. 

The subject is somewhat uncomfortable giving license to free 
fantasy, that is, of relaxing repressive barriers in the interest 
of imaginative, creative, self-expressive responses. 


In contrast to the above, we note that the “truly creative” 
subjects offered the following type of projective productions: 


Responses are rather involved, intricate, highly symbolic 
creations. 

The responses of this subject, like that of the previous “truly 
creative” subject, appeared to spring from deep, personal, intimate 
regions within himself. Apparently he reaches deep within himself 
to create, rather than merely reacts to more conventional, outer 
reality. His inspiration seems to come from inner levels . . . The 
unconscious is so “near” in this person that we can well expect 
a coloring of his creative efforts by these deepest regions. 

It seems that this subject can reach down into the well of his 
innermost self to create. Thus, the subject appears to have a certain 
contact with his instinctual life. One is tempted to say that he is 
more open to the inner messages of the secret layers within. In 
technical terms, there seems to be a certain “flexibility of re- 


@ ] pression.” 
Quantitatively, we note that two of the five “facile” and four 
of the five “creative” students offer Originals (that is, a response 
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given by less than one in a hundred subjects) to the Rorschach. 
Thus, Original Rorschach responses were offered by twice as many 
of the subjects independently later classified as “creative” as those 
classified as “facile.” 


3. Emotional Reserve: 


The first two factors mentioned, the emotional tone involving 
intense feelings, sensitivity, and the willingness to engage the 
fundamental issues of life, along with the accessibility of deep, 
frequently unconscious feelings, result in a sharp conflict with 
these “creative” subjects’ desires to remain somewhat emotionally 
removed from situations in which one readily exchanges feelings 
with others. 

The “creative” subjects offer the following data: 


The subject reports that the chief characteristic in his dreams 
is that he is standing on the side watching whatever activity is 
going on. Thus, the quality is that of a detached observer more 
than that of a full participant in life. 


The Rorschach records of the “creative” subjects literally 
abound in the following images: “person made of snow”, “‘statues”’, 
“cabin in Alaska’, “icicles”, “snowman”, “silhouettes”, and the 
like. These statues, silhouettes, and snowmen which take the place 
of ordinary people of flesh-and-blood, of warm human images 
usually seen by most subjects, convey the interpersonal detachment 
and coldness of this “creative” sub-group. 

Other responses from this “creative” group include: 


Evidence suggesting his retreat from people comes through 
in his inability to see humans where they are customarily seen 
on Rorschach Cards III and VII. We also note that his per cent 
of Rorschach responses that involve humans is zero. He does not 
draw in the face of the person in his figure drawing. Here, again, 
he conveys his reluctance to engage in social exchange. 

This subject exhibits the longest reaction time, before respond- 
ing to any of the cards, when he comes to Rorschach Card VII 
where apparently the human stimuli makes him block and delay 
before he can formulate a response. 

The Rorschach projection involving animals “going to run 
away from each other . . . they bumped into each other and it 
frightened them both” conveys his fear of closeness to others and 
his ready retreat from them. 

The Rorschach response involving “two figures that look like 
Robinson Crusoe . . . it looks like they are trying to avoid each 
other” reflects the subject’s need for isolated retreat from others. 














The H-T-P drawing of “a man alone, a wanderer” suggests 
an acute need for isolation, detachment, and aloneness. 

An observer-like role is consistent with the projection “two 
people going around the Maypole, a pretty little England picture 
and an Oceanic mask looking down on them.” The subject appar- 
ently attempts to feel detached and above pleasantries and social 
relationships. The projection, elsewhere, of “a face with a broad, 
but impassive smile” conveys the same quality. This is an indi- 
vidual who has erected a wall between the world and himself—a 
person whose sensitivity has made him suffer. 

The projection of “faces looking down on these hogs” con- 
veys the feeling that the subject attempts to remain aloof and 
superior to those around him. 

On the TAT, the next subject separates the two people shown 
in the picture, he offers a theme which breaks up the intimacy 
and closeness customarily perceived in this TAT stimuli. 

The recurrent dream in which the subject feels herself to be 
“flying in orbit around the world” conveys a feeling of removal 
from interpersonal exchange with others, a feeling of distance. 
All of the “creative” subjects thus show an element of detach- 

ment from others and a wall of isolation built up in an effort to 
maintain emotional privacy. 

Against the backdrop of their retreat into an isolated and 
detached position, the reduced number of color responses these 
subjects offer, on the Rorschach, are consistent with their reluctance 
to exchange feelings with others. We note, however, that the number 
of their responses to the last three fully chromatic cards is high. 
Here, they show a responsiveness to emotional stimulation, but 
they apparently convert it into fantasy release (note the many 
movement responses) and allow their emotional stimulatability to 
pour out onto their art canvases relatively more than directly into 
their social-emotional exchanges. 

Many of these “creative” subjects expressed, during the inter- 
view, the feelings of not belonging. 

With amazing consistency they almost all described themselves 
in the following words: 

“I am an observer more than a participant.” ; 

“I like to observe in life more than to engage in things.” 

“I like to watch and notice, more than to take part in 
activities.” 

In contrast to their interpersonal reserve, we note that in their 
interaction with canvas, they more fully allow their feelings to 
come out. Creating on canvas becomes a very real emotional ex- 
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perience for these subjects, presumably all the more intensified 
because they save up their experiences to release in the solitary 
interaction with the painting area rather than in their exchange 
with other people. The intense emotional feelings that do surge 
forward when they paint are clearly conveyed in the following 


projected TAT story: 


“This boy has been painting in a room in his house. He has 
just gone through a very strainful creative process and is sobbing 
to release himself from this strain . . . whenever he looks at this 
completed painting he will experience, to a small degree, the same 
emotional experience.” 

Behind the stepping-back from people, we note clear-cut 
evidence for feelings of rejection. One subject states that he has 
never been close to his father, never received warmth from him, 
and describes a father and son on the TAT as follows: “They will 
never reach each other.” 

Other subjects classified “creative”, projected Rorschach 
images like “an animal, looks like a rejected thing” and “two 
people facing away from each other.” This latter response, par- 
ticularly, suggests that feelings of rejection are behind the defen- 
sive retreat from people. The subject perceives others as turning 
their backs on him, and he reacts in kind. Thus, if he no longer 
exposes himself to emotional closeness to others, he can guard 
himself against being hurt by further rejection. 

The gifted child, we know from clinical experience, is inevit- 
ably a lonely child, no matter how many people surround him. For 
he is a child who senses his own difference, feels isolated and 
inferior thereby. Or, if he becomes aware of his gift, he is still 
isolated, finding the greater sustenance in fantasy until his ability 
begins to be realized in some definite expression. This realization 
of ability may often be a great relief to the extremely gifted person, 
not so much because of the gratification of recognition and not 
because of the realization of his worth, but because of the temporary 
interruption of the acute loneliness.* 

“When we add to this loneliness, experiences reflected in the projective protocols 
suggesting rejection at the hands of one or more parental figures, we see that these 
subjects’ strength lies in their capacity to make constructive use of their feelings 
of rejection. They appear to have converted their retreat from closeness to others 
into an emphasis upon self-directedness, independence, criticality and individuality 
(as we shall later see in the following factors to be discussed). In this connection 


one is reminded of Thomas Mann's view that the artist serves to enrich the 
imagination of the community, although he is in some ways outside its pale. 
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Art activities appear to constitute restitutive efforts to re- 
establish more emotional experiencing and more relatedness-to- 
others, admittedly via a somewhat indirect route. 

In passing, we may note Vincent Van Gogh as an example 
of this tendency of an artist to employ painting as a hold on life, 
as a means of emotional expression. In his painting, Van Gogh, 
so deliberately used color to experience and communicate emotion. 

Since we recognize, through the projective techniques of these 
“creative” subjects, that the artistically gifted is a lonely, distant 
individual, Van Gogh’s life serves as a pointed example of such 
desperate loneliness and seperateness from others. His painting 
constituted the last in a series of attempts to make contact with the 
emotional world around him. 


4. Confidence and Determination: 


The “merely facile” and the “truly creative” contrast even 
more sharply on this variable. The “merely facile” offered projec- 
tive technique data which led to the following descriptions: 


Case I: One of the TAT protagonists is described as “having 
no gumption and knows that she is too weak.” 

Another story ends with the protagonist (TAT) turning out 
to be a failure. 

Case II: All in all, one gets an impression from the drawn 
Person of diminished self-confidence and a spirit-broken loss of 
self-esteem. 

The projection of “an insect” where others tend to see larger, 
flying creatures suggests that the subject experiences himself as 
psychologically tiny, inferior, and lowly. 

The projection of “ants” conveys a feeling of insignificance, 
unimpressiveness, unimportance, and inferiority. 

The Rorschach projection involving a person “lying down” 
where others tend to see a person at least standing on his feet 
(and usually more active) again supports the previously-discussed 
implications of passivity, inertia and defeatism. 

Case II]: The Rorschach projection of “a child in the posi- 
tion of being in the mother’s womb” states a regressive, passive 
theme connoting a curled-up, warm, protected, relatively inert, 
completely passively-fed figure. The subject yearns for a claustral 
or uterine-like security. 

The “insects” and “ants” this subject projects, is very much 
like that of the previous subject, and gives further testimony to 
feelings of insignificance, worthlessness, and lowly status. 

We note the Rorschach response involving “a small animal, 
just creeping along” to Card VIII. Here, subjects customarily 
project animals, adequate in size like bears, dogs, leopards, and 
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so on, engaged in more active pursuits like running, springing, 
jumping, or, at least, walking. The subject’s projection of “small- 
ness” conveys a feeling of psychological insignificance and inade- 
quacy, whereas the projection of the animal as “just creeping 
along” reflects a hampered condition in regard to assertive action 
and a feeling of pessimism concerning attainment in life. 

Case 1V: The TAT is filled with stories suggesting pessimism 
and lack of hope for either emotional freedom or the attainment 
of status. 

One TAT story concerns a child who grew up and married 
after having been dominated “for her entire life.” The story ends 
in the following manner: “Mother continues her interference and 
becomes victorious, the marriage falls apart because the child is 
too weak to stand up to the mother.” Defeat, apparently, is the 
subject’s companion in life. 

The subject’s last story to the TAT is in striking contrast to 
those offered by the “truly creative” group later on. This creative 
group, almost to a person, offered themes of either someone 
involved in a rope-climbing contest who ends up winning, or else 
someone performing in a circus who ends up attaining recognition 
and attention. The present “merely facile” subject, however, offers 
a story of a “very tiny man” whom “everyone picked on.” The 
man began “developing his muscles so that he could protect 
himself.” The story continues: “Also, he wanted people to say, 
“There goes that strong man” when he went by. But when he 
went by, people would only say “There goes that tiny man.” 
Here, again, there is a pessimistic hopelessness concerning the 
overcoming of inadequacies and unimpressiveness. All the subject 
touches or attempts, crumbles into total failure. This quality stands 
out in dramatic contrast to the greater confidence, hope and 
determination kneaded into the projective protocols of the “truly 
creative” sub-group. 

Case V: This subject, like the others in the “merely facile” 
group, anticipates disappointment and frustration. Along with 
this, we note a dampening in determination to overcome obstacles 
and a diminishment of striving for gratification or attainment. 

On another TAT story, we find that a person is described 
as “tired” and “the work . . . is too much for her . . . she tries 
not to let it show.” The subject feels herself to be somewhat 
already defeated, even at the young age of seventeen. 

Elsewhere on the TAT, traits projected include “tired”, 
“haggard”, and “cold”. A protagonist of another TAT story 
“just died.” 

The subject expects predominantly the negative as her due 
in life. Tragic TAT themes occur throughout: death, loss, “‘a home 
burnt to the ground”, a protagonist being robbed of the last of 
his money, bankruptcy, and loneliness. 

The first TAT story (in response to a picture of a boy looking 
at a violin which generally elicits a story of a positive outcome 
like the attainment of success and/or gratification) involves the 
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boy playing the violin “until suddenly he heard a snap . . . he 
had broken one of the strings.” The story ends where the boy 
reacts by beginning to cry. Here, in addition to the subject’s 
expectation of only frustration and loss in life, we also note that 
her reaction to problems is not one of active efforts to remedy 
a situation, but rather a defeatist-like falling apart. 


In contrast to the above gloomy, negative, spirit-broken, weak, 
ineffectual, and hopeless feelings, the responses of the “truly crea- 
tive” group are thrown sharply into relief. The many “eagle” and 
“lion” projections of the “creative” group stand out against the 
backdrop of the “insects” and “ants” of the “merely facile”. 
The “eagle” and ‘lion” images reflect a strong tendency toward 
individual freedom, self-assertion, confidence, and a striving for 
power and status. 


The flavoring of the “truly creative” subjects on the dimension 
of confidence and determination may further be gotten from the 
following responses: 


The subject’s TAT story ends, in similar fashion to his other 
stories, with the feeling that “the future will hold much better 
things,” reflecting a healthy degree of optimism and confidence. 

This subject’s TAT heroes, like the other protagonists of 
the “truly creative” sub-group, succeed, accomplish, and attain. 

One of the TAT stories involves a boy “who thinks of him- 
self as a great violinist playing before a two hundred piece 
orchestra.” The subject then paused a minute and continued: 
“After he had finished thinking, he then picks up his instrument 
and begins to play, in order to fulfill his dream of the future.” 
Here again we see that the subjects’ ambitions do not stay merely 
something that his protagonists dream of, but actually some- 
thing that is put into action so that achievement may become 
reality. Here, we note personality strength as the capacity to 
apply his energies constructively. 

The ability to decide what he wants, and to go after it, are 
conveyed. 

On the Blacky Test, the same qualities come through as appear 
on the TAT: “Blacky dreams that he will eventually grow up to 
be a big and beautiful dog. He feels that he will eventually out- 
grow his fears . . . He probably will.” The immediately-following 
Blacky Test story continues the hopeful expectation. “Then he 
dreams of a mate that will be worthy of him.” 

The H-T-P drawing of a male is that of a man evidently 
wrestling with a conflict. The subject describes his drawn Person 
as “he needs an answer, he has a problem, and he will figure out 
an answer pretty soon.” Here we note that the subject does not 
lean on father-figures to solve his problems, as did the first sub- 
ject presented in the “merely facile” group. Nor does he feel 
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hopeless and defeated like the remaining four subjects of the 
“merely facile” group. 

The Rorschach projection of a “bat flying” which he then 
describes as “very free, easy flight” suggests a capacity to attain 
emotional freedom, independence, and an easy capacity to get 
to where he wants to go. 

The Rorschach projection of “steers jumping over a hurdle, 
legs trailing behind, head stretched forward” conveys the feeling 
that even though difficulties may present themselves, they will be 
surmounted and the subject will press onward. 


Thus, feelings of confidence, determination, and optimism 
flavor the emotional tone of the “creative” group, in contrast to 
the pessimism, defeatism and feelings of inadequacy of the “merely 
facile” subjects. 


5. Ambition 


Closely related to the previous factor of Confidence and 
Determination, Ambition appears as another variable differenti- 
ating the “facile” from the “creative”. The following flavor comes 
through in the records of the “merely facile”: 


Case I: The Rorschach projection, to the entire inkblot area, 
of “a dog lying before a fire, lazily relaxing” reflects a desire 
to give up competitive striving and take it easy. 

Case Il: The projected Rorschach quality involving “drift- 
ing” reminds us of the previous subject who saw the lazy dog 
in front of the fire. Both convey the desire to give up the struggle 
and to enjoy a passive, easy-going existence. 

Case III1: Diminished productivity, low vitality, and a sap- 
ping of energy and drive are apparent. 

Case IV: The recurring dream where a spell is cast upon 
the subject and she then passes out, clearly reflects feelings of 
passivity, being rendered inactive and incapable. We note the 
drawing of a Person on the H-T-P is that of a seated figure. Here, 
again, feelings of passivity and diminished energy and drive are 
reflected. 

Case V: The animals and people on the Rorschach who are 
perceived of as “lying down” or “resting”, instead of engaged 
in some more active pursuit, convey feelings of passivity and 
inertia. 


In contrast to the above projective technique responses, the 
“truly creative” offer quite the converse quality: 


The Rorschach projection of “a bug flying, pulling a bear 
rug” conveys exaggerated ambition and attempts to heroically 
accomplish, no matter how hard the effort. 

The Rorschach response involving someone “grabbing for 
something that may be up above him” suggests a high aspiration 
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level along with ambitious strivings. 

The projection of a bird “surging forward” and elsewhere 
a “coat of arms” and still elsewhere “an insignia” are symbols 
of ambition, assertiveness, struggle and glory. 

The projection of a bird “flying straight up” conveys a desire 
to prove one’s self dramatically by attempting to accomplish 
immediately and impressively, that is, to “get to the top” without 
a gradual process of getting there. There is an upward thrust 
of ambition, a striving for a spectacular rise of prestige. 

The projection of a fish “swimming the ocean” attracts our 
clinical ear. The subject could have seen a fish merely swimming, 
or a fish swimming in the ocean, but a fish “swimming the ocean” 
is an ambitious way of verbalizing the concept. It is as if the 
subject must undertake heroic tasks in an effort to satisfy his 
ambitious thirst. 


The TAT story involving a boy who “feels that he will become 
the “greatest of all the great doctors” further conveys an acute 


ache for impressive status, and the driving ambition behind this 
ache. 


The “monuments”, “insignias”, “emblems”, “trophies”, and 
‘a tribute to somebody” which abound in the Rorschach imagery 
of the subjects classified “creative” all further reflect a need to 
be outstanding, to be someone special, to receive acclaim. These 
subjects are embarked upon a search for recognition, uniqueness, 
and eminence. 

The Rorschach records of these subjects reflect a need to leave 
an imprint of their personality on others; these subjects will tend 
to interact with experience in a way to enhance the chances that 
they will make their lives eventful and leave a mark. 


6. Striving for Power: 


The power motive makes its appearance in the “creative” 
subjects, in the projection of “a millionaire who has control over 
all these people, over all these people who follow him and plead 
for his help.” 

On the TAT, we find a theme which is quite consistent: 


“This boy is in a trance. He has been placed under it by a 
doctor who is standing over him . . . the boy doesn’t want to 
and is fighting this doctor’s overpowering powers.” 


Thus, an acute power struggle with others is suggested. 

The feeling that one either has power, or ends up exploited 
by others, may be understood against the backdrop of a choice 
of creative art as one’s profession. It may be a power, of the most 
subtle kind, that some of these subjects want as artists: Power 
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over the feelings of other human beings, those who will observe 
one’s paintings—the power to move them, to make them respond, 
and most importantly to have ‘a strong voice in determining how 
they will respond. Thus, the artist, the writer, the musician, or the 
playwright exert a power over the audience—if these creative 
people are at all good; and, the previous data in the area of Con- 
fidence and Determination, as well as in the area of Ambition, 
suggest that these subjects are intent upon becoming this good. 


7. Feelings of Feminine Components: 

The frequent projection, in the “creative” group, of female 
images onto Rorschach Card III, where male images are custom- 
arily projected by male subjects, and their frequent sex mis- 
recognition of figures on the TAT combine to suggest a fusion of 
feminine and masculine components in these subjects. The male 
subjects entertain some uncertainty as to their masculine identi- 
fication. 

The Rorschach projection of “Spanish Dons bowing” further 
reflects feelings of dandyish, unmasculine components. 

Alongside of these feminine feelings, however, we recall the 
high degree of strength and masculinity, of confidence and deter- 
mination, of ambition and power. It is apparently in this fusion 
of the feminine with the masculine that part of the gift of these 
creative individuals lie. It is this fusion which allows the necessary 
sensitivity and intuitiveness, on the one hand, to combine with 
purposive action and determination, on the other hand, to result 
in the masculine-feminine blend necessary for creative artistry. 


8. Uniqueness and Individuality: 

What was impressive in the projective technique responses of 
the “creative” youngsters was a sense of personal uniqueness and 
the independence deriving therefrom. In contrast, the “merely 
facile” showed the following: 


Case I: The subject reveals her tendency to go along with 
the dictates of the group. A high degree of social conformity— 
at the expense of her own individuality—is suggested. 

We note that the subject depends more upon others than 
upon her own efforts. Dependency needs are rather intense. 

Case II: There is a good degree of conventional emphasis 
and very little personalized style or feeling coming through. 

Case III: Dependency cravings and conformity are prom- 
inent. 














Case IV: The subject reflects a basic compliance and a need 
for being guided by a stronger personality than herself. 

There is also a need to submit to one’s environmental stresses 
and to cling to familiar supports as well as to be passively resigned 
to one’s difficulties. ; 

Case V: Dependency needs and the inability to face things 
alone are brought to the fore in the Rorschach record. 


In contrast to the above dependency needs, conformity em- 
‘ phasis and overriding conventionality, the subjects judged “truly 
creative” convey the following flavor in their personality: 


The subject had been captain of his high school basketball 
team but gave it up because it interfered with his art work and 
reading. This appears to be a youngster who has a good measure 
of inner-directedness, the values of an introvert, and the strength 
to follow what matters to him against the current of what matters 
to the majority of his peers. (Here, the subject is in sharp contrast 
to the subject described in the very first “merely facile” case 
who was much more of a social butterfly, more highly conven- 
tional, and felt that her creative efforts would interfere with her 
devoting herself more to interests like becoming class president). 
By comparison, the present “creative” subject seems to have a 

@ 6 stronger sense of his own identity, and an awareness of what 
truly matters to him—and a desire to further his own sense of 
personal uniqueness. 

His sense of identity appears to go along with the inner 
freedom to pursue his own needs, a freedom to live without in- 
vidiousness, without the corroding effects of overconformity, 
without dependency upon the luxury of going along with the 
prevalent value system of the group, without the need to court 
evidence of a high degree of acceptance, and with the freedom 
to pursue his own choice of the jobs to be done and the gratifi- 
cations to be reaped. 

Another “creative” subject: This person has at the disposal 
of his creativity, a capacity to think and act differently from 
the apparently unthinking, more mundane individual. He has 
the strength to be for something, or against something, in a world 
where many people have learned to accept a kind of grey noth- 
ingness, to strike a flattened posture in life, in order to be 
considered “normal” or “average”. 

Still another “creative” subject: The emphasis in her TAT 
stories is upon a desire to lead her own life, to make her own 
decisions and to be self-directing. On another TAT story she 
conveys an insistence upon “being on her own”. 


The flavoring of the TAT stories of the “merely facile” was 

one in which the protagonists advanced no cause, sustained no 

 ]  ) life, grappled with no problems. The flavoring of the TAT stories 
of the “truly creative”, however. reflects a desire to do what one 
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believes in, to not be shouted down, even though one may be 
a minority of one.’ 

The implication of the projective data of the subjects classi- 
fied “creative” is that they have the types of personalities which 
tend to allow one to live out one’s life in a personal way, relatively 
less influenced by the mediocre and flattened by the standardized. 


9. Rebelliousness: 


For purposes of contrast, we may turn to the figure drawings 
of a “merely facile” subject (see Figure 1) and that of a “truly 
creative” subject (See Figure 2). 





Figure 1. 


‘In passing, we note that our society’s increasing technical advances are likely to 
affect creativity adversely in a number of ways. The tremendous impact of constant 
sources of communication—of radio, TV, magazines, and movies—interfere with 
quiet fermentation, Against this, creativity needs some measure of inner-directed- 
ness. These “creative” youngsters have that measure of inner-directedness necessary 
to stave off the blare of society’s blandness and to allow themselves to step back 
enough to allow creativity a chance to emerge. 
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The drawn Person offered by the “merely facile” subject 
seems to stand in a somewhat complying, conforming, even obedi- 
ent posture. The feet are close together, the shoulders are dropped, 
the hands are behind the back, the figure has a slight build and 
is dressed conservatively, the head is slightly bent and the eyes 
are lowered. All-in-all, one gets the impression from the drawn 
person of a somewhat conforming and possibly even weak indi- 
vidual. 








Figure 2. 


The drawn person rendered by the “truly creative” subject 
is a sturdier and stronger figure. It stands with legs widespread, 
hands on hips, and is described as “against some thing, against 
the whole world, doesn’t like to be like everyone else.” The savagery 
with which the subject takes an assertive stance in life and the 
almost ferocious defiance come through in the claw-like toes of 
the wide-spread feet firmly planted across the pathway. 

The Rorschach projection offered by another one of these 
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“creative” subjects, involving “people sticking their tongues out,” 
further conveys their rebellious and defiant feelings. 

Quantitatively we find that the “creative” subjects, as a group, 
offer fully eight white space responses in contrast to only one 
offered by the group of “merely facile” subjects. This ratio of 
eight to one in terms of a reversal of figure and background, of 
responding to the white space between the inkblot stimuli rather 
than to the stimuli proper, displays a capacity to see the world in 
a manner unlike the way others do. Thus, the subjects classified 
as “creative” can add, to a more conventional view of situations, 
a new and unconventional way of looking at things. 

Their creativity involves a capacity to think and act differently 
from the apparently more conventional “merely facile” subjects.” 

These “creative” students tend to see things, not only as others 
do, but in their own personalized, somewhat against-the-stream 
manner. 

In passing, as we note that the creative pressures of these 
youngsters assert themselves in rebellious attacks against ordinary 
order in a search for liberation, we recall the emphasis upon non- 
traditional and abstract art favored by these “creative” students. 
Their capacity to take a new look at things, their critical approach, 
their oppositionalness and negativism, when combined with their 
inner-directedness, appears to give rise to their non-traditional art 
approach. We recall that Impressionists, Pointillists, Cubists, 
Dadaists, Surrealists, Abstractionists, and the like, all represented 
a revolt against the attitude of “Academism.” These subjects 
labeled “creative” appear capable, in their art work, of moving 
against the stream of the entrenched traditional." 


10. Compensatory Efforts: 


The use of the mechanism of compensation turns up equally 
prevalent in both groups; in fact we even note the very same 


*Thus, through a mental habit of looking at things differently, these “creative” 
youngsters appear to be stressing the internal sense of freedom and independence 
so necessary in adopting attitudes that can assist escape from one’s encompassing 
sameness with others. 

“We recall another congruent view expressed by Thomas Mann, in a passage from 
“Tonio Kruger” which was written in regard to the artist: “It begins by your 
feeling yourself set apart, in a curious sort of opposition to the nice, regular peo- 
ple; there is a gulf of ironic sensibility, of knowledge, skepticism, disagreement 
between you and others; it grows deeper and deeper, you are alone; and from 
then on rapproachment is simply hopeless!” 
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response in subjects of both groups: “Centaurs” and “half-man, 
half-horse.” This factor, then, which at first appeared promising 
is not one which differentiated the creative from the control group. 


11. Desire to Display One’s Assets (Exhibitionism) : 

A desire to display one’s assets, technically and in abbrevi- 
ated fashion called exhibitionism, appears prevalently in the pro- 
jective technique records of both groups. Both the “facile” and 
the “creative” subjects want the world to notice them, pay atten- 
tion to them, and most importantly, to look at and admire them 
through their work. What is noteworthy, however, is that the exhi- 
bitionism of the “merely facile” is of a passive nature while the 
exhibitionism of the “truly creative” is of an active nature. The 
“facile” subjects project people on the Rorschach, as merely 
“posing for a picture.” The “creative”, by contrast, project people 
as engaged in exhibitionistic activity like dancing or singing on 
the stage, “performing before an audience”, and the like. 

The “merely facile” attempt to give pleasure without any 
great effort on their parts. They tend to feel that they have only 
to give of themselves to be admired without giving anything more 
in terms of greater effort or activity. The “creative”, on the other 
hand, tend to feel that they have to exert themselves in an effort 
to accomplish something before they can be admired and 
recognized. 

This exhibitionistic trend is understandable in that creativity 
hardly becomes manifest without a mental set of wanting to show 
others one’s productions. 

(For an exaggeration of this trend, however, we have only 
to note the vanity, exhibitionism, and arrogance in the manner of 
a Picasso, or in the way Beethoven’ is said to have behaved.) 

12. Affinity for Suffering: 

The TAT themes of the “creative” frequently refer to a pro- 
tagonist “who will kill himself” or engage in other self-destructive 
acts. One hero is described: “as always I was enjoying my mis- 
fortune”. Another TAT story involves someone who says, “I felt 
as though I was a part of her suffering.” Here, the subject—in 
classical masochistic fashion—-reaches out to even borrow the 
suffering of others. 


*Sterba, E. & Sterba, R: Beethoven and His Nephew, New York: Pantheon, 1954. 
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The appeal of art activities may constitute a compensation 
for, and release from, the strain of bearing the suffering within. 

Also on the constructive side, inner agonies may provide 
feelings out of which these subjects can spin their creative efforts. 
Apparently, creativeness may well from the turbulent, aching 
feelings within. 

Alongside of a tolerance for suffering, we recall the previously 
discussed strength, ambition, and capacity for optimism. We see 
that a fusion of these traits will allow the subjects to endure that 
degree of poverty and indifference which may lie on the road 
toward becoming an artist. The capacity to take suffering and 
hardship will allow these subjects, also, to withstand “the expec- 
tation of depending upon a fickle public, even after a measure of 
success comes” (according to W. Somerset Maugham). 


13. Full Range of Feeling: 


The “merely facile”, as a group, tend to shy away from nega- 
tive feelings. One such subject is described as follows: 


“We note a lack of depth of feeling, a blandness, a stepping 
back from negative feelings and a certain superficiality. This 
subject appears to be a person who cannot face unhappy, painful 
or negative feelings, but rather must cloak her !ife in the percep- 
tions received through rose-tinted glasses.” 

Another “merely facile” subject was described as follows: 
“There is a restricted range of content and an absence of emo- 
tional richness.” 

Still another subject classified “merely facile” revealed, “a 
high degree of socialization and conventionality in the outward 
expression of emotions . . . this would contribute to a loss of 
inner freedom limiting his emotional growth.” 

Elsewhere, a “merely facile”, subject was described as having 
emotional responsiveness which was “reined-in, oversocialized and 
controlled.” 


In contrast to the “merely facile” who either reflected a Polly- 
annish over-emphasis on exclusively benign and positive emotions, 
or else over emphasized a defeatist, pessimistic outlook, the “truly 
creative” subjects manifested both the strength to entertain optim- 
ism and hope and also the capacity to look fully at the broad range 
of life and not defensively have to retreat to the use of emotional 
blinders designed to allow a perception of only the more acceptable, 
“nice”, “sweet”, “innocent”, or positive feelings. 

The Rorschach content and the TAT themes of the subjects 
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classified “truly creative” reflect the principle that art is knowing, 
that art arises from one’s contact with the full world within and 
without. 

These subjects, in comparison with the “merely facile”, claim 
as the province of their view of life, a broader range of human 
experiences. The “creative” subjects’ perceptions range a long 
way on both sides of middle C, between happiness and sadness, 
between suffering and gratification, between exhibitionism and 
voyeurism, between balance and inbalance, between isolation and 
relatedness, between femininity and masculinity, between striving 
and dreaming, between fear and confidence, and between love 
and hate. 

In their TAT themes, the “creative” subjects deal with earthy 
feelings, they do not back away from sex, anger, competition, 
struggle, hostility, and all-in-all manifest a capacity to get their 
sense of life, from life. 

Their projective technique protocols remind us that one mark 
of any artist’s capacity is that different personalities can find in 
him different inspirations. 

We recall, in this connection, a recent article by Harold 
Clurman,* the veteran Broadway director and author of “Lies 
like Truth.” Clurman writes, “Where does the idea come from that 
(a work of art) to justify itself must be happy or encouraging. 
The province of art is the whole range of human experience.” 
He goes on, “We face the challenge by a constant effort to under- 
stand it, to become, so to speak, intimate with it. The most rabid 
pessimism in art is still an affirmation of life.” 

Our “creative” subjects show just such a breadth of emotional 
horizons. 


14. Feeling of Emotional Inbalance: 

We are repeatedly struck by the fact that the TAT heroes 
of the subjects judged “creative” frequently “go insane”, “have 
a breakdown” or “lose their mind”. Their Rorschach records are 
heavily sprinkled with responses such as “people balancing on a 
pole . . . balancing up there,” “animals holding on to something 
or else they will fall, but this is terrible”, “something holding on 
and balancing,” and the like. 


“Defense of the Artist as ‘Neurotic’ ”, New York Times Magazine Section, August 
24, 1958. 
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In the TAT’s of the “creative” subjects, intrapsychic conflicts 
replace the more superficial interpsychic conflicts projected by 
the “merely facile”. The “creative” students offered TAT stories 
in which a protagonist engages in a struggle more with himself 
than with others. 

Against the backdrop of the many responses involving a 
feeling of inbalance, we can understand that the art canvas pro- 
vides the serious beginning artist an opportunity to work out his 
problems of need for balance outside, to make up for the feelings 
of disequilibrium within. These “creative” students attempt to 
achieve outer form and balance in an effort to translate their inner 
feeling of chaos into some form of external symmetry—whether it 
be in the form of formal or informal balance. 


Several Quantitative Comparisons: 
TABLE | 


Several Quantitative Comparisons Between the “Facile” and “Creative” Group 


“Merely Facile” “Truly Creative” 

No. of Rorschach Responses 94 95 
Subjects Offering Original 

Rorschach Responses 2 
Sum of Color Responses 3.6 0.9 
Human Responses 43% 28% 
Subjects Projecting Emblem 

Responses on Rorschach 2 4 
Space Responses on Rorschach 1 8 
Inanimate Movement 

Responses on Rorschach 5 9 
Subject an Only or Oldest Child 2 4 


While the number in each group, namely five and five, re- 
spectively, are too few to allow for statistical treatment of quan- 
titative differences, several variables stand out, providing sugges- 
tive leads. 

We note as we compare the two groups, on Table I, that the 
number of Rorschach responses is just about equal for both, thus 
allowing us to deduce that the differences on other variables are 
not a function of productivity, but are independent, differenti- 
ating factors. 

Twice as many subjects in the “truly creative” group than in 
the “merely facile” group, offered Original responses. 

The sum of color responses is considerably higher in the 
“merely facile” than in the “truly creative” (3.6 to 0.9). Along 
with this, we note that 43 per cent of all the responses offered to 
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the Rorschach by the “merely facile” are human responses, whereas 
only 28 per cent of the responses offered by the “truly creative” 
consist of human images. Thus, the “merely facile” show much 
more of an emotional responsiveness as well as closeness to people. 
This is consistent with the qualitative responses previously dis- 
cussed suggesting a retreat from people and a reserve in exchang- 
ing emotions with others which defined the “creative” group in 
distinction to the “facile” group. 

Four of the “creative” students projected emblems or insignias 
on the Rorschach, whereas only two of the “facile” did so. Here, 
again, we get quantitative support for the qualitative evidence of 
greater status striving, the quest for prestige, and search for glory 
on the part of the “creative” subjects. 

In terms of the number of Space responses, i.e., a reversal 
of figure and background which constitutes a response to the white 
space between the inkblot stimuli proper, we note the most strik- 
ing quantitative differences of all the variables. The “merely facile” 
as a group offered only one Space response, compared to the eight 
Space responses offered by the “truly creative” subjects. Thus, 
the “creative” youngsters offer fully eight hundred per cent greater 
Space responses then do the control group. 

The implications of the meaning of the Space responses were 
previously discussed under the section, Rebellion. The quantita- 
tive differences are merely mentioned here in terms of demonstrat- 
ing the impressiveness of the difference. 

Another difference between the groups shows up in the greater 
tendency of the “creative” youngsters to project inanimate move- 
ment onto the Rorschach, that is, they see things like “wind 
blowing”, “a rocket going off’, and “water shooting up”. The 
inanimate movement response” reflects a capacity to become aware 
of conflict, and is also associated with a habit of psychological 
self-observation. . 

Lastly, it was noted that a greater number of the subjects 
later judged “creative” were only or oldest children. Four of the 
“creative” as opposed to only two of the “facile” fell in this 
category. This is consistent with an hypothesis of Bellak’s'® which 


*Piotrowski, Zygmunt: “A Rorschach Compendium”, Psychiatric Quarterly, Volume 


16, 1942, 3-37. 
“Bellak, L.: “Creativity: Some Random Notes to a Systematic Consideration” 
Journal of Projective Techniques, 22, 1958, 363-380. 
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points out that oldest or only children do not find it as easy to 
learn to speak (usually learned most easily from older siblings). 
The proneness for an artistically creative group of youngsters to 
then come from families in which they are the oldest or only child, 
is consistent with this, in that artistic communication may be seen 
to be somewhat of a compensation, or substitute, for less ready 
verbal communicative skills. 


Discussion 


A recent study" of creative scientists uncovered the following 
so-called cardinal traits: (1) a liking for the manipulation of ideas, 
a liking for toying with ideas, a liking of ideas for its own sake; 
(2) a general quality of impulse control, repression of emotionally, 
isolation, suppression; (3) a low level of interpersonal involve- 
ment in human relations; (4) a devotion to independence and 
autonomy; (5) tolerance for complexity; (6) a liking for things 
and a preoccupation with the physical universe; (7) a high com- 
mitment to secondary, or non-earthy thought processes. 

Our present study of “creative” Art subjects shows some 
overlap, and some disagreement, with the above traits descriptive 
of creative scientists. Our group of artistically creative subjects 
shows the following three traits in common with the creative 
scientists: (1) a general quality of impulse control, repression of 
emotionality, isolation, and suppression: (2) a low level of inter- 
personal involvement in human relations; and (3) a devotion to 
independence and autonomy. 

Since both the scientists and the artists show the common 
denominator of creativity but differ in the area of their creative 
endeavors, we would expect some overlap, and some difference— 
both expectations receiving support. 


Summary: 


An exploratory study of five students classified as “truly 
creative” and five judged “merely facile” has served to distill the 
following hypotheses as differentiating the “creative” from the 
“merely facile”: (1) depth of feelings and closeness to basic 
emotional tones, (2) personalized, original responsiveness, from 
deep within, (3) emotional reserve, embracing an observer, rather 


“Taylor, C. W., “The Identification of Creative Scientific Talent”, The American 
Psychologist, 14, 1959, 100-102. 
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than a participant role, (4) confidence and determination, (5) am- 
bition, (6) striving for power, (7) tolerance for feminine ingre- 
dients combined with masculine strength, (8) personal uniqueness 
and independence, (9) rebelliousness, (10) a desire to display 
one’s assets, more active than passive in form, (11) a psychological 
habit of self-observation and a capacity to become aware of con- 
flict, (12) affinity for suffering, (13) full range of emotional 
feeling, breadth of emotional horizons, and (14) the converting 


of a sensing of emotional disequilibrium within into a striving for 
4 


outer balance on canvas. > 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


1. Since the traits, feelings, or attitudes which were suggested 
by this study as differentiating the “truly creative” from the 
“merely facile” youngsters tend to describe this sample only, it is 
advisable to then employ a follow-up study, sometime in the future, 
as a cross-validation. The purpose of this is to see if the same 
traits differentiating the two groups show up in a new sample.” 


(This was begun in 1959-60.) 


2. Another follow-up study recommended is that these stu- 
dents be contacted five years from now (and maybe again ten years 
from now) and reappraised as to whether or not they have ful- 
filled their promise. Then if the psychological data can be reap- 
praised on the basis of a division of the group into those who 
have continued to mature as artists, and those who have not, we 
can then attempt to determine which personality variables are 
the one’s that lead to fulfillment of one’s potential as artists. 

Another advantage of this follow-up study would be that it may 
enable us to crystalize predictive factors on the basis of psycho- 
logical examination, which may be of aid in choosing subsequent 
workshop candidates. Thus, the large investment of time and energy 
devoted to each workshop candidate may be better placed in terms 
of those students whom psychological examination supports as the 
more likely candidates to eventually capitalize on the workshop 
experience and attain productivity and value as artists. 

"A clinical judge, preferably two or three, would then rate on a series of rating 
scales the presence of the personality variables distilled as hypotheses in the 


present pilot study. This would be done “blindly”, i,e. without the clinical judge (s) 
knowing whether it is a “truly creative” or “merely facile” subject being rated. 
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3. Lastly, as an extension of this study, an investigation of 
the personalities of already-proven and established creative artists 


would be perhaps the most exciting direction to move from this 
point. 


DISCUSSION 


Emanuel Hammer’s “An Exploratory Investigation of the 
Personalities of Creative Adolescent Art Students” 


MARGARET NAUMBURG 


This exploratory investigation by Dr. Hammer of a group 
of High School students, gifted in art, by means of projective 
techniques, is important, not only as a means of penetrating the 
complex factors in the creative expression of adolescents, but also 
in order to throw light on the personality make-up of the mature 
artist. You have just heard him speak on the way in which these 
projective tests made it possible for him to differentiate the “truly 
creative” from the “merely facile.” 

I was greatly impressed, as I’m sure the rest of you were, 
by the way in which Dr. Hammer’s estimates of the “truly creative” 
students corresponded, exactly, with those made by their art teacher, 
Professor Kaupelis. This, alone, is an impressive correlation for 
which | think Dr. Hammer should be congratulated. For his 
objective evaluation of various factors which differentiate the 
“truly creative” from the “merely facile” suggests that a broader 
application of Projective Techniques may usher in an era in which 
many of the vague and personal estimates concerning the nature 
of creativity, may be supplemented by an objective analysis of 
specific factors in the original expression, not only of the artist, 
but also of the musician, writer and dancer. 

I found the substance of this paper fascinating, as I’m sure 
you did, also. Even though the small number of students tested 
made quantitative conclusions impossible, the qualitative conclu- 
sions from the very different responses of the “truly creative” from 
the “merely facile,” suggest a serious approach to future studies 
of creativity. 
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Let me emphasize my general agreement with most of Dr. 
Hammer’s evaluation, before I question a few of his interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of some projective tests as they apply to 
the “truly creative” students. In relation to the Rorschach, the 
Thematic Apperception and the House-Person-Tree Test, I agree 
with Dr. Hammer’s general estimate, and I quote from his own 
words about “the depth and responsiveness of the more creative 
pupils, of their self confidence, and determination, their ambition, 
striving for power, personal uniqueness and independence, rebel- 
liousness and exhibitionistic needs, as well as their range and 
breadth of emotional feeling.” 

In analyzing certain characteristics of the “truly creative” 
group, Dr. Hammer speaks of how “with an amazing insistence” 
they described themselves as “observers.” This, you may recall. 
is emphasized in such comments as the following: 

“| am an observer, more than a participant.” 

“I like to observe in life more than to engage in things.” 

“I like to watch and notice, more than to take part in 
activities.” 

Referring to these and other comments of the “truly creative” 
students, Dr. Hammer makes interpretations which | want to quote 
before giving my own different interpretation of this same data. 
“These subjects (the ‘truly creative’), writes Hammer, “tried 
to stand on the sidelines of life more than fully to get into the 
game.” He adds, “There appears to be a basic fear of interper- 
sonal relationships which defines their desire to play more of 
a detached observer, than a participant, role.” “Apparently,” 
Hammer continues , “a compromise develops. They stay close 
enough to life to observe and portray it, rather than engage in it.” 

I disagree with Hammer on his interpretation of the “ob- 
server” position of the “truly creative” pupils as due to fear. It 
is, | believe, due rather to a universally recognized psychological 
response found in most creative adults. We must, therefore, recon- 
sider, I believe, the meaning of the specific comment of the “truly 
creative” art students about being “observers,” within the broader 
context of the similar response found among the many mature 
creative adults in both the arts and sciences. When a creative adult 
withdraws from active living to contribute some form of original 
expression, no one interprets such withdrawal as due to fear. It is 
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then considered a normal and natural response of a mature adult. 

Might not the same inducement to withdraw temporarily as 
an “observer” apply, also, to “truly creative” adolescents, as well 
as to the more mature artists? It is well to remember that creative 
and original adolescents are not by nature “joiners.” They often, 
therefore, disdain athletics and other group activities. But that 
does not, I believe, justify interpreting their preference to remain 
on the sidelines as due to fear. It is, however, likely that an adoles- 
cent artist may not, as yet, have lived intensely enough to achieve 
his own creative expression; that may still take some years of 
deepening experience for its fulfillment. My point is that, whether 
the artist type is still in an adolescent phase of development or 
has reached maturity, the artist is by his very nature an introvert; 
he must, from time to time, plunge deeply into the stream of living, 
so that he can, then, truly create, in temporary withdrawal from 
such active experience. For only in aloneness can the originator in 
art or science make his unique contribution to our culture. 

That is why I do not consider the aspect of withdrawal or 
observation in these “truly creative” adolescents as an expression 
of fear of life, as Dr. Hammer suggests, but rather as a typical 
psychological mechanism always present in the artist type. There- 
fore, when Dr. Hammer again quotes the responses of one of 
these students to the H-P-T Test as expressing what he calls “an 
acute need for isolation, detachment and aloneness,” I cannot 
agree. It is not to my mind an “acute” need, as he calls it, but 
a normal need of the creative person. Nor is it, as Dr. Hammer 
also suggests, “a wall of isolation” built up by these creative sub- 
jects “to maintain emotional privacy.” Artists do not undertake 
“to build walls to maintain privacy.” They simply know that only 
in aloneness can they create. So that, as | understand the repeatedly 
significant “observer” response of the “truly creative” adolescents, 
tested by Dr. Hammer, they are all simply showing one of the 
typical reactions to life evident in all mature creative artists. 

On another opinion of Dr. Hammer’s concerning these crea- 
tive adolescents, | am in full agreement; namely, when he em- 
phasizes the basic strength of the more creative students, who 
are able to overcome the strain and conflicts of their early years 
in original expression. I think it is particularly interesting and 
important that “The ‘creative’ students offered TAT stories in 
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which a protagonist engages in a struggle more with himself than 
with others.” But I think that Dr. Hammer’s concluding statement 
about the way in which “ ‘creative’ students attempt to overcome 
the chaos within” by “achieving outer form and balance” is too 
simple an application of the analytic concept of sublimation. I 
question whether the so-called “chaos,” which Dr. Hammer de- 
scribed, as particularly evident in the “truly creative” students 
should be so named. Is it not probable that, like mature artists, 
these adolescent artists are unable to accept conventional standards 
and values which less creative individuals never question and that 
they are, therefore, in the process of searching for new and, as 
yet, non-existent forms and styles of expression? If this is so, then 
any effort of expanding their expression into new and unexplored 
areas of creativity, either by mature or adolescent artists, should 
not be classified as a state of chaos, but be regarded as a state of 
growth and development. 


To reinforce this point, let me quote something written recently 
by Boris Pasternak about the meaning of art to the artist. “Art,” 
says Pasternak, “is not simply a description of life, but a setting 
forth of the uniqueness of being.” That statement, I feel, gives 
a profound expression to why in his inner struggle the artist, 
whether young or old, finds it so difficult to discover his authentic 
mode of expression. To an outsider this conflict may appear chaotic 
until final realization is achieved. Actually, it is part of the effort 
of any artist’s search for his unique art form. At such times the 
truly creative individual refuses to resort to well worn clichés of 
the past, and may, at such moments, appear to be living in chaos; 
actually, he is in the process of searching for his own creative 
expression. 

I want to close my discussion with emphasis on my positive 
agreement with Dr. Hammer about two of the factors he has dis- 
cussed in relation to his projective tests of these adolescent artists. 
First let me refer to his comments on the masculine-feminine com- 
ponents he found in the “truly creative” art students. This, I think, 
is of special interest as it confirms the creative duality expressed 
by many mature artists. For they have frequently recognized that 
creativity in the various arts begins with a passive receptivity, 


"New York Times, Sunday Literary Supplement, p. 5, Nov. 1, 1959. 








which is distinctly feminine, and is then followed by a more aggres- 
sive action, which is distinctly masculine. I recently came across 
an interesting statement of this aspect of creativity in a comment 
of Cocteau’s in his book, “Opium.” 

“Art,” he says, “is born of coitus between the male and female 
elements of which we are all composed, and they are more balanced 
in the case of artists than of other men. It results from a kind of 
incest, of love of self for self, of parthogenesis.”” 

In speaking of the feminine responses shown by the “truly 
creative” pupils, Hammer does not fail to emphasize that these 
students, also, showed “a high degree of strength and masculinity; 
of confidence and determination, of ambition and power. It is ap- 
parently in this fusion of the feminine and the masculine that part 
of the gift of these creative individuals lie.” 

This study is of real value, I believe, in helping to modify 
the public’s mistaken estimate of the artist type, as being always 
weak and neurotically disturbed. For Hammer emphasizes in these 
tests of these creative adolescent art students that they all stood 
out as being strong and positive in their creative approach. 

There is another point that is evident in these tests of the 
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“truly creative,” as being of special interest in the psychology of 
the artist. I refer to the fact that the “truly creative” students tended 
in their Rorschach responses to emphasize interest in the patterns 
of the white spaces that surround the dark inkblots. This correlates 
clearly with the extent to which the creative artist experiences in 
terms of a total design in space and does not consider the ink 
blot spots as important in themselves. I think this suggests another 
psychological clue to the artist’s response to life that deserves 
further exploration with projective techniques. 

I am sure that Dr. Hammer, in continuing his study of the 
gifted High School art students at New York University, will throw 
still more light on the value of projective techniques for this 
purpose. 


*Opium, Jean Cocteau, p. 80, Grove Press, N. Y. 1958. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND ART ABILITY 


KENNETH M. LANSING 


Gifted children are one of the world’s most valuable resources. 
Unfortunately, mankind has failed to make the most of these highly 
competent individuals. We have often called them eggheads, odd- 
balls, or some other name, and we have considered them to be 
something less than normal. It is only within recent years that we 
have discovered the seriousness of these mistakes and recognized 
the wisdom, the practicality, and even the necessity of helping the 
gifted child to realize his great potential. 

But who is the gifted child; what are his characteristics: 
where can we find him? The problem of identification is difficult, 
and the literature on the subject does not succeed completely in 
clarifying matters. The reader will find, for example, that writers 
most frequently refer to the gifted child as the “child with the 
high I1.Q.” For some people, this may mean that a youngster is 
gifted if he has an intelligence quotient of 120. Other individuals 
may not consider a person to be gifted unless that person possesses 
an I.Q. of 180 or more. If we were to select the figure that is most 
frequently given as the lower level for giftedness, however, it would 
probably be somewhere in the neighborhood of 130 1I.Q. Conse- 
quently, it is next to impossible for the reader to determine where 
giftedness begins when he uses the intelligence quotient as a means 
of identification. 

In fact, the problem is magnified to even a greater extent 
when we consider what is known about the nature of intelligence. 
In 1904, the English statistician, Spearman, suggested the exist- 
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which, in combination with one or more specific abilities, was 


ence of a general intelligence factor or mental power, called 


responsible for intelligent behavior. Thorndike, however, did not 
agree with Spearman’s view. Thorndike believed intelligent be- 
havior to be the product of a complex nervous system that assumed 
many different and intricate patterns; consequently, it would be 
too simple to say that a factor of general intelligence plus a specific 
ability was responsible for intelligent behavior. Thurstone, on the 
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other hand, believed intelligence to be composed of several primary 
mental abilities that are isolated to a greater extent than Thorndike 
would maintain. Contemporary writers on the subject of intelligence 
would probably tend, in their beliefs, towards Spearman, Thorn- 
dike, or Thurstone. Although there has been a failure to agree 
and our knowledge of intelligence is anything but complete, we 
have been attempting to measure it since 1880. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that tests of intelligence have so often been criticized? 


There is no question about the fact that contemporary intel- 
ligence tests are an improvement upon the earliest ones, but the 
main criticism of them is that they fail to measure or represent 
all the functions within the universe of intellectual activities. In- 
telligence tests are, for the most part, measures of efficiency in 
using verbal and mathematical symbol systems. Various factors 
of a mental nature that contribute to such things as creativity, 
unfortunately, remain unmeasured. 

Giftedness, however, is not always associated exclusively with 
the high I.Q. The literature is filled with references to the gifted 
individual who does consistently remarkable work in art, music, 
or some other special area. But this individual is said to be 
“talented” rather than gifted. As we have already indicated, the 
word “gifted” is usually associated with the intellectual functions 
measured by intelligence tests, and the word “talented” refers to 
those abilities connected with the production of works of art. Some 
writers, therefore, leave the reader with the implication that intel- 
lectual and artistic abilities are completely separate and unrelated. 
Many teachers support this idea. It is a rare school system that 
does not have a teacher who speaks of the fine art work produced 
by students with meager intellectual abilities. The feeling one 
receives is that art is the result of some rare and elusive quality, 
probably inherited, that has no relationship to intelligence. 

On the other hand, many of the world’s outstanding authori- 
ties on giftedness indicate an important connection between in- 
tellectual ability and talent. Lewis M. Terman, for example, believes 
that high general intelligence is basic to the development of talent. 
He says: 

“Granting that both interest patterns and special aptitudes play 


important roles in the making of a gifted scientist, mathema- 
tician, mechanic, artist, poet, or musical composer, I am con- 
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vinced that to achieve greatly in almost any field, the special 
talents have to be backed up by a lot of Spearman’s g, by which 
is meant the kind of general intelligence that requires ability 
to form many sharply defined concepts, to manipulate them, and 
to perceive subtle relationships between them; in other words, the 
ability to engage in abstract thinking.”'* 


Ruth Strang’s ideas seem closely related to Terman’s. She says: 


“Giftedness is many-sided, many-patterned. Among the intellec- 
tually gifted we find many persons talented in many different 
fields, Different patterns of personality have been noted among 
children with different kinds of talent—scientific, artistic, musical, 
leadership ability. Giftedness may take many forms, depending 
upon the particular circumstances.”"! 


She also says: 


“Although very little factual data are available on the question 
of similarity and differences among children showing various 
kinds of talent, certain hypotheses may be proposed: 
1. Individuals gifted in science; creative arts; dance; rhythm 
and other physical achievement; mechanical skills; and social 
sensitivity and leadership usually make superior scores on in- 
‘ telligence tests. In other words, except in a few cases, superior 
6 A intelligence is one of the characteristics of talented children. 
2. These variously gifted persons usually possess certain psy- 
-chological characteristics in common, such as persistence, pur- 
pose, interest. 
3. In addition to these fairly common psychological character- 
istics, those talented in special ways may have other charac- 
teristics in larger amounts, e.g., the curious, critical, question- 
ing attitude of the scientist and the enthusiasm, empathy, and 
understanding of social leaders.”"' 


Several such writers on the subject of the gifted give support 
to the idea that “talented” children possess intelligence that is 
above average. But it also is pointed out that intellectually superior 
individuals are not necessarily talented in art. For example, Charles 
Gaitskell says: 

“To identify the artistically talented pupils is usually more diff- 

cult than to discover the generally gifted. While those who seem 

gifted in art tend to score high in the usual measures of general 
intelligence, not everyone with a high score in these tests possesses 


artistic talent. Some, in fact, with exceptionally high intelligence 
may be lacking in even normal artistic skills and sensibilities.” 


| Getzels and Jackson, in a recent article for the Phi Delta Kappan, 

' called “The Meaning of Giftedness,” say that a high I.Q. and cre- 

@ % ativeness are not necessarily synonymous. Paul Witty, the eminent 
authority on gifted children says: 


” 








. . there are children whose abilities in art, music, or writing, 
though rare and distinctive, can be recognized chiefly by their 
performance—cases in which intelligence tests will prove inade- 
quate for their identification.”* 


If we were to summarize the expressed views regarding gift- 
edness, we might end up with the following statements: 


1. Gifted children are children with “high” 1.Q.’s, but we are 
not sure where “high” I[.Q.’s begin. 

2. I.Q. tests do not measure all the mental functions within the 
universe of intellectual activity. In fact, we are still not sure 
about the nature of intelligence. 

3. Despite the fact that we do not know all about intelligence. 
we have made some progress. We have developed tests that 
identify individuals who are efficient in certain intellectual 
areas. 

4. Gifted children are children who display unusual ability or 
talent in certain special areas such as music or art. 

5. Some people believe that there is no relationship between 
intellectual ability and talent in music or art. 

6. Some people believe that a high general intelligence is neces- 
sary for success in music or art. 


~] 
. 


A person of high general intelligence will not necessarily be 
talented in music or art. 


Description of the Pilot Study 


If an accurate summary of what is known about gifted children 
has been made, then it is clear that further research could be 
helpful. For this reason, it was considered worthwhile to conduct 
a pilot study of the relationship between art ability and general 
intelligence as measured by the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
The population for the study was composed of thirty children from 
the University High School of the University of Illinois and forty- 
one children from junior high schools in Champaign and Urbana, 
Illinois. The children were all approximately twelve years of age. 
Those from University High School were eighth-grade students, 
or sub-freshmen, who would normally have been in seventh grade. 
But because of their intellectual ability and their desire to enter 
Uni-High, they were accepted as subfreshman after completing 
the sixth grade. They were a relatively homoczcreous group. Their 
1.Q. scores ranged from 104 to 148 with a mcan score of 130.62. 

The thirty children from Champaign constituted a normal 
seventh grade class from the public schools. It was a heterogeneous 
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group having a range in 1.Q. scores from 73 to 150 and a mean 


score of 107.81. 


Eleven intellectually gifted children from Urbana Junior High 
School were selected for use in this study. Their I.Q. scores ranged 
from 130 to 162 with a mean score of 140.45. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity had been administered 
to each of the participating students. Comparing the results of this 
test with art ability required that a measure of art ability be de- 
veloped. it also seemed worthwhile to compare the results of these 
measures with scores obtained on tests that are said to be measures 
of characteristics related to art ability. The tests, or measures, that 


were used in this experiment are listed below with accompanying 
descriptions. 


1. The California Test of Mental Maturity 
This is a well-known standardized intelligence test. 


2. The Visualization of Tactile Sensations Test* 


This test was developed by Calvin Countryman to measure 
an individual’s ability to visualize things that are touched. It is 
administered individually; it is not a group test; and it is not 
standardized. Materials having many different textures are mounted 
on a large board. Similar pieces of the same materials are mounted 
on smaller boards. One at a time, these small boards are placed 
in a box where they can’t be seen, and the subject is asked to feel 
of the materials while they are in the box. He is then asked to 
look at, but not touch, the large board and identify the material 
that he has touched in the box. Countryman found that individuals 
who have had art experience do significantly better on this test 
than those who have not. 


3. Aesthetic Perception Test’ 
This test was developed by Alfred Kieselbach, and it is clearly 


described in the 1956 edition of Research In Art Education, the 
seventh yearbook of the N.A.E.A. It is not standardized. 
4. Creativity in the Visual Arts 
This is a test created by Lambert Brittain. An excellent 
account of the early results of the test is given in the 1956 edition 
of Research in Art Education. It is not standardized, and it was 
necessary to re-word portions of the test slightly so that it could 
be understood by the twelve-year-old children used in this experi- 
ment. 
5. The Block Design Test 
This is the Wechsler adaptation of the Koh’s Block Design 
Test, and it constitutes part of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. Kohs offered his test as a comprehensive measure of non- 
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verbal intelligence. It is said that artists do much better on the 
test than others, and that it seems to get at some sort of creative 
ability. It is standardized. 


Art Ability 


Three verbal stimulations were developed and then offered 
to the children in this study. Following each stimulation, every 
child produced a drawing. One drawing was completed in pencil 
and the other two in crayon. These drawings were kept in groups 
according to the stimulation, and the groups were submitted, one 
at a time, to each of three judges. The judges are artists from 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts at the University of Illinois. 
The judges were asked to sort the drawings from each group into 
five piles according to the artistic quality of the drawings. The 
piles were numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the drawings in each 
pile received scores corresponding to the number of that pile. 
The judges were asked to put 7 drawings in pile one, 14 in pile 
two, 28 in pile three, 14 in pile four, and 7 in pile five. Such 
a “forced” distribution of scores was considered necessary to 
increase the discrimination of the judges. Each child’s total score 
for art ability was obtained by adding the scores that he got on 
each of the three individual drawings. 


Statistical Treatment and Results 


When the scores from the various tests and measures are sub- 


jected to statistical analysis the following results are obtained: 


1. 


When the scores by children from University High School and 
an average junior high school are considered as a single group, 
the correlation between total I.Q. and tactile sensitivity is a 
positive but moderate .37. This seems reasonable. One might 
expect a small or moderate relationship between tactile sensi- 
tivity and intelligence. A low negative correlation (—.25) is 
obtained, however, when the tactile scores of the Uni High chil- 
dren are considered separately. This may be due to the fact that 
the Uni High group is very homogeneous intellectually with a 
range in I.Q. of 44 points. The I.Q. range of the total group is 
77 points. When the tactile scores of the children from the average 
classroom is correlated with their intelligence the result is a posi- 
tive but moderate .58, and the range in intelligence is 77 points. 

When a test of significance is applied to the difference between 
the means of the Uni High and average groups, the Uni High 
children appear to do significantly better on the tactile test (at 
the 5% level of confidence) than the average group. The children 
from Uni High also have a significantly higher mean intelligence 
(at the 1% level of confidence) than the children in the average 
group. This lends further support to the idea that tactile sensi- 
tivity is at least moderately related to intelligence. There seems 
to be little or no correlation, however, between tactile sensitivity 
and art ability. 




















2. When the scores by children from Uni High and an average junior 
high school are considered as a single group, there seems to be 
little or no correlation between total I.Q. and aesthetic percep- 
tion. The same seems to be true when the Uni High and average 
junior high school groups are considered separately. Tests of 
the significance between means indicate that there is no significant 
difference between the various groups with regard to aesthetic 
perception. 

There seems to be little or no correlation between aesthetic 
perception and art ability with but one exception. There is a 
positive but moderate correlation (.33) between the aesthetic 
perception scores of the Uni High children and their art ability 
scores. When only the gifted children (1.Q. over 130) from Uni 
High are considered, the correlation rises to .49. 


Actually, there may be a relationship between aesthetic per- 
ception and general intelligence, but the subjects used in this 
experiment may have lacked the specific mental abilities necessary 
to achieve high scores on the perception test. Observation during 
the test leads this writer to believe that there was a lack of toler- 
ance for the ambiguous relationship between forms. The subjects 
tended to select mechanistic arrangements of the forms. Because 

. the test seems to measure the knowledge of or feeling for subtle 
a]  ] relationships of form, children who have received instruction in 
the formal elements of art should score higher than others on 
this test. But at the age of twelve, it is very unlikely that a child 
could make value judgments about subtle variations in form, even 
if he had received training in the formal elements. At best he 
could probably distinguish between gross variations in form. 
Such rudimentary sensitivity might develop through mere growth 
and development, but it would be more likely to develop through 
education. It is this instruction in the formal elements of art that 
the subjects in this study may have lacked. 


3. When the scores by children from University High School and 
an average junior high school are considered as a single group, 
the correlation between total 1.Q. and scores on the Block Design 
Test is a high .70. When only non-gifted children were considered, 
the correlation is .71. Using only the children from the average 
junior high school the correlation is .59. A correlation of .44 is 
obtained when the scores from University High are treated sep- 
arately. Little or no correlation is found between the two vari- 
ables, however, when only gifted children are considered. 

A test of the significance of the difference between the means 
of the Uni High and average groups shows that the Uni High 
children do significantly better (at the 1% level of confidence) 
on the Block Design Test. The gifted children do significantly 
better (at the 1% level of confidence) than the non-gifted children. 

o  ) These results support the contention that the Block Design 
Test is a measure of intelligence. It is also said that this test seems 
to get at some sort of creative ability. In this study there seems 
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to be a positive but moderate relationship between the scores 
on the Block Design Test and the judged scores for art ability. 
There seems to be little or no relationship between these two 
variables, however, when the scores of gifted children are con- 
sidered separately. 

It is interesting to note that there are moderate to high 

relationships between the Block Design Test and the Brittain 
Test. There are moderate relationships between the Block Design 
Test and the Tactile Sensitivity Test, and all three of these tests 
seem to be at least moderately related to intelligence. 
When the scores by children from Uni High and an average 
junior high school are considered as a single group, there is a 
high correlation (.74) between total I.Q. and creative ability in 
art as measured by the Brittain test. Another high correlation 
(.73) is obtained when the scores from children at the average 
junior high school are considered separately. In both instances, 
the range in 1.Q. is 77 points. A correlation of .73 is obtained 
again when the scores from all children who have I.Q.’s below 
130 are treated separately. In this case the range in I.Q. is from 
73 to 129 or 56 points. 

When the scores by children from Uni High are treated as 
a group, however, the correlation drops to a positive and mod- 
erate .37. The creativity scores of all gifted children (1.Q. of 130 
or more) correlate with total 1.Q. at .46. The creativity scores 
from the gifted children at Uni High correlate with [.Q. at .44. 
and the same type of scores from children outside of Uni High 
correlate with 1.Q. at .49. The children from the average junior 
high school produced creativity scores that correlate with I.Q. 
at .46. 

When a test of significance is applied to the difference 
between the mean scores of the Uni High and average groups. 
the Uni High children appear to do significantly better on the 
Brittain test of creativity in art (at 1% level of confidence) than 
the children in the average group. The Uni High children also 
scored significantly higher (at 1% level of confidence) on the 
1.Q. tests. 

A test of the significance of the difference between the mean 
scores of the gifted and non-gifted children indicates that the 
gifted children do significantly better (at the 10% level of con- 
fidence) than the non-gifted children. 

When a test of significance is applied to the difference between 
the mean scores of the gifted children from Uni High and the 
gifted children from average schools, there appears to be no 
significant diflerence between the two groups with regard to 
Brittain’s test of creativity. 

A test of the significance of the difference between the mean 
scores of the Uni High children and the children with 1.Q.’s over 
100 from average junior high schools indicates that the Uni High 
children do significantly better (at the 1% level of confidence) 
than the other children. 

















These results seem to show that there is at least a moderate 
relationship between I.Q. (as measured by the California Test of 
Mental Maturity) and creative ability in art (as measured by 
the Brittain Test). This is not surprising for two reasons. First. 
it seems reasonable to assume that creative ability in art is at 
least partially related to the mental abilities required by the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity. In fact, it is possible that art 
ability is highly related to general intelligence but only moderately 
related to I. 0. as measured by the C.T. M.M. because the C.T.M.M. 
does not measure all mental abilities. It is intended to measure 
mental processes in five areas: memory, spatial relationships, 
logical reasoning, numerical reasoning and verbal concepts. Two 
or three of these processes may well be related to art ability. 
The second reason why it is not surprising for the results of the 
Brittain test and the C.T.M.M. to be closely related is that some 


of the test items are very much alike. This raises the question 


of whether the Brittain test is an intelligence test or whether 
the C.T.M.M. is in part a measure of art ability. It is possible. 
and not unreasonable, that both of these situations exist, but if 
so, the value of the Brittain test is not necessarily reduced. If 
creative art ability involves certain mental processes, then it is 
almost inevitable that the Brittain test measure mental processes 
or intelligence. Presumably, the value of such a test lies in its 
ability to measure only those mental processes that are most 
closely related to creative ability in art. The C.T.M.M., on the 
other hand, may fail to measure many important mental processes 
associated with creative art ability, and it probably does measure 
many processes that are not closely related to creativity in art. 

When the Brittain test is administered to an average popu- 
lation having a wide range in I.Q., the results correlate very 
closely with I.Q. (.74). A moderate correlation is obtained, how- 
ever, when individuals having a lower than average 1.Q. (below 
100) are not considered. This may suggest that at least an average 
1.Q., as measured by the C.T.M.M., is required for creative ability 
on a high level in art. Given a population having average or better 
intelligence, the Brittain test may be an adequate measure of art 
ability while correlating only moderately with intelligence 
(C.T.M.M.). 

The latter possibility should be testable by correlating the 
results of the Brittain test with scores assigned to works of art 
produced by the population of this pilot study. Unfortunately, 
the results of such computations are so inconsistent that they 
fail to be meaningful. This may be caused by what seem to be 
unreliable methods of evaluating the art ability of the children. 
Perhaps more than three art works from each child should be 
used, including material in three dimensions. It also might be 
helpful to use more than three judges. At any rate, finer and 
more accurate evaluation of art work seems to be needed. 

When the scores by children from University High School and 
an average junior high school are considered as a single group, 
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the correlation between total I.Q. and art ability (judged on the 
basis of three drawings) is a positive but moderate .41. This is 
approximately the same relationship that has been found to exist 
in other research studies. 

When only non-gifted children are considered, the corre- 
lation between these two variables increases to .56. A corre- 
lation of .32 is obtained when the scores from the gifted children 
at Uni High are treated statistically. When other groupings are 
made and the scores treated statistically there seems to be little 
or no relationship between 1.Q. and art ability. 

Although the method of evaluating art ability in this study 
seems inadequate for most purposes, one point remains quite 
clear. That is that the children from University High School 
appear to do significantly better (at the 1% level of confidence) 
in art than the children from the average junior high school. This 
suggests three things. One is that the teaching at Uni High may 
be better; second, that homogeneous grouping may have a good 
effect upon students: and third, that the people who elect to go 
to Uni High may be different from other students in ways that 
cause them to profit more from instruction. 

The statistics suggest another interesting thing, and that 
is that the students who seem to profit most from being at Uni- 
versity High School are the students whose I[.Q.’s range from 
100 to 129. 


Ideas and Recommendations for Future Study 


Although the nature of this pilot study prevents the establish- 


ment of any definite conclusions, certain ideas and recommenda- 


tions for future study can be made. These ideas and recommenda- 
tions are listed below. 


1. 
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This study suggests that there is a moderate relationship between 
tactile sensitivity and general intelligence. This idea should be 
tested through further experimentation because it has meaning 
for the experiences offered in the classroom. 

It seems possible that tactile sensitivity should have at least a 
moderate relationship to art ability. It might be interesting to 
survey the work of great artists to see if any elements are present 
that could have grown out of tactile experiences. It also might be 
useful to know if controlled tactile experiences in the classroom 
have any effect upon art work. These effects need not be im- 
mediate. 

More copies of the Countryman Tactile Test should be made 
available. Perhaps the number of materials in this test could be 
reduced so that it could be administered more quickly. 

It would be interesting to know if instruction in the formal 
elements of art has any effect upon an individual’s score on the 
Kieselbach Aesthetic Perception Test. Perhaps this test measures 
some of the intellectual aspects of art. If so, it might make an 
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important addition to our present intelligence tests. More copies 
of the test also need to be made available. The fact that the Kiesel- 
bach Test did not correlate with any other measure in this study 
many mean that it measures something unique. 

The Block Design Test does seem to be a good measure of intel- 
ligence. At least, it correlates highly with our present intelligence 
tests. Further investigation should be made into the relationship 
between scores from this test and art ability. Just what aspect of 
art ability, if any, does it measure? Can this element of art 
ability be taught? 

It seems reasonable that the Brittain Test should appear to measure 
aspects of intelligence. Is it, however, a test of creative ability 
in art, or is it another test of general intelligence (general cre- 
ative ability) ? 

Intelligence. as we have known it, is considered to be on 
a continuum. There is no reason why intelligence that includes 
creative mental abilities should not be on a continuum. The 
Brittain Test is said to measure the creative mental abilities 
associated with art. If so, what score would be average for the 
population as a whole? 

Further use of the test may help us to answer these ques- 
tions. Before it is used extensively, however, a standard procedure 
for administering and scoring the test should be established. 
Portions of the test may be conducive to cheating, for example. 
and instructions for administering should take this into con- 
sideration. 


The Tactile Test and the Aesthetic Perception Test do not cor- 
relate with the Brittain Test in this study. This writer would like 
to suggest that these various tests measure important but unre- 
lated elements of art ability. 
The Block Design Test correlates at least moderately with the 
Brittain Test. Further investigation may help us decide if they 
measure the same things. 
Before we can be sure about the value of the various tests used 
in this study, we need to develop adequate measures of art ability. 
In this study the children at University High School did signifi- 
cantly better than the children from the average junior high school 
on every test except the test of aesthetic perception. If both groups 
had been given instruction in the formal elements of art, this 
writer believes that the Uni High group would have performed 
significantly better on the aesthetic perception test. 
The results suggest several possibilities that merit further 
investigation: 
‘ a) Intelligence may be closely related to the abilities meas- 
ured by these tests. 
b) The art teacher at Uni High may be superior. 
c) Homogeneous grouping may have a desirable effect upon 
children with respect to the abilities measured by these 
tests. 
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d) The children who desire to go to Uni High may be dif- 
ferent from the average population in ways that cause 
them to profit more from their experiences. 


The gifted children (1.Q.’s 130 or more) did significantly better 
than the other children on all tests except the Tactile and Aesthetic 
Perception Tests and the art work. The reason why they did not 
exceed the other children in these three areas would be interesting 
to know. Perhaps it is because the test of their intelligence did not 
include many of the abilities required by the art work and the 
Tactile and Aesthetic Perception Tests. 


The gifted children from University High School did not do any 
better on any of the tests than the gifted children from other 
schools. This is difficult to understand. The children who seemed 
to profit the most from being at Uni High were the children with 
1.Q.’s from 100 to 129. 
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RESEARCH REVIEW 


JOHN S. KEEL 


JOHN DEWEY CENTENNIAL—October 20, 1959 marked 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Dewey, an event 
commemorated by numerous symposia, meetings of scholarly so- 
cieties and special “Dewey centennial issues” of philosophical 
and educational periodicals. Among those manifestations brought 
to our attention little was noted about Dewey’s important work in 
relation to art education and the arts. 


Included in the Dewey issue of The School Review was a 
significant article by Harold B. Dunkel on “Dewey and the Fine 
Arts” (Summer 1959, LXVII, pp. 229-45), suggesting that a mis- 
understanding of Dewey’s philosophy may have had a negative 
effect on the status and curricular position of the fine arts during 
the heyday of his influence. The arts were seen as the handmaiden 
to inquiry and problem-solving: “Once the arts had served the 
function of arousing interest and disquiet—that is, of suggesting 
an indeterminate situation—then the sciences, natural and social, 
seemed to have much more to say.” 


Dunkel then shows how Art as Experience developed a new 
dimension to Dewey’s philosophy and suggests that it might be 
regarded as the “best and profoundest exposition of his integral 
conception of philosophy, or the nature of intelligence.” It is shown 
that Dewey spent most of his career talking about the “hand- 
maidens” than about the “queen” whom they serve. But Dewey 
makes it clear that culminative values, the experience of aesthetic 
unities, and “meanings capable of immediately enjoyed possession” 
are of prime concern. 

A special section of the Saturday Review of November 21, 
1959 was devoted to a consideration of Dewey’s work and impact. 
Included was a seven-page manifesto on “Dewey and Creative 
Education” written by a group of young philosophers—Francis 
Villemain, Nathaniel Champlin, Joe Burnett, Hobert Burns, Otto 
Krash and Frederick Neff. The joint declaration is offered as a 
“restatement, reaffirmation, and renaming of Dewey’s original 
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insights, joined with fresh analyses and conclusions.” The writers 
hold that the “Progressive Education” movement was misnamed 


and that it has been lost in a maze of vagueness, contradictions and 
ambiguities, and they argue that a fresh consideration of demo- 
cratic education is imperative. 

In their restatement of Deweyan thinking the writers empha- 
size the importance of the “esthetic frontier” explored by artists 
in various fields of creative work: “This vision of the esthetic 
frontier, together with our assessment of the present human estate, 
forms the perspective upon society from which we forge the tasks, 
the materials, and the methods for a modern education. Such an 
education—Creative Education—would nurture minds intolerant 
of such immoral responses as cynicism, apathy, complacency, 
hysteria, and despair. It would cultivate a new American mind 
continuous with much of our tradition . . . and also it would 
cultivate a mind dedicated to, and competent in the creative exten- 
sion of, these qualities in personal and associated life.” 

Emphasis is given to Dewey’s conception of intelligence as a 
process of reconstruction in which qualitative, aesthetic responses 
play an important role. “Our view of Creative Education makes 
qualitative-esthetic affairs central in relation to the methods, the 
means and the ends of schooling. Art experience is not to be taken 
as a distraction from significant learning matters, as a frill or as 
something effeminate. We hold it to be a condition for obtaining 
in the lives of the young the promise of experiences far exceeding 
what we have been able to obtain for ourselves. Further, we hold 
it to be a means for obtaining creative advances in the fields of 
knowledge.” The role of such activities are then seen as crucial 
in the development of creative inquiry, creative individuality and 
creative ethics. 

# # * # * 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN AESTHETICS—Issues in art educa- 
tion research are underlined in a lively exchange in March 1959 
issue of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (XIX, pp. 
391-402). 

Prof. Vincent Tomas of Brown University, reviewing Thomas 
Munro’s Art Education and Towards Science in Aesthetics (Liberal 
Arts Press, New York, 1956), concludes: “Artistic creation is not 
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a branch of technology, and . . . when creative art is generally, or 
by influential persons, regarded as such, . . . there are dark days 
ahead for creative art and culture.” 

Dr. Munro replies: “No important work of art is ever com- 
pletely new and original. No artist originates all his rules from 
the ground up. No important work of art is ever produced without 
some planning and borrowing from the past . . . I believe that 
art can and will voluntarily accept more help from science, espe- 
cially from psychological aesthetics; also that it can do so with 
advantage to all concerned. . . . The proof of the method is in 
the quality of the product. Scientific technology can and will use 
any method which proves effective in achieving desired ends and 
avoiding undesired ones. It is not committed to using only exact 
measurement and logical inference. The value of a method in art 
can be rightly decided only by appraising its results; not by fol- 
lowing a priori assumptions about the nature of creativity. Good 
art cannot be distinguished from bad . . . on the basis of method 
employed; only by evaluating the finished product as to its uses 
and effects in human experience. 

“No one denies that what we vaguely call ‘inspiration’ . 
plays a large and valuable part in the creative process. It is there- 
fore a task for scientific aesthetics to try to understand such factors 
better; also to discover how they can best be developed and used 
for the highest moral and cultural ends . . . Even though tech- 
nology . . . is predominantly rational and purposeful, it can and 
does include and recommend non-purposeful methods when these 
seem effective and desirable. Thus scientific hygiene and pedagogy 
can recommend some amount of unplanned, undirected play for 
children. . . . If such apparently unscientific methods as prayer 
and fasting, drugs, trances, Yoga, or Zen meditation . . . can be 
helpful to artistic creation . . . then science should study them 
carefully and objectively. It should ask whether valuable elements 
can be somehow utilized apart from any which may be undesirable 
or impracticable in our culture, or unsuited to a particular artist. 
This implies a broader and more flexible conception of scientific 
technology that is common today. But technology is still in an 
infantile stage in humanistic fields. 

“Among the basic principles of a mature technology will cer- 
tainly be the recognition that a vast amount remains unknown, 
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hence that new procedures must be carefully worked out. This will 
be specially true in art.” 


Munro denies attempting to reduce art to a technology, and 
suggests rather that technology be raised to a more creative, 
humanistic level: “I think we can do this best by breaking down 
some of the theoretical barriers between them and working out a 
desirable combination of the two approaches which now seem so 
irreconcilable.” 

* * * * * 

CREATIVITY AND ITS CULTIVATION (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1959)—Edited by Harold H. Anderson and including 
the addresses of fourteen distinguished writers who participated 
in the Interdisciplinary Symposia on Creativity at Michigan State 
University in 1958, this volume offers encouraging evidence about 
the nature of creative power from the creative arts, the physical 
and biological sciences, psychiatry, the various fields of psychology, 
and the social sciences. And as significantly, from the point of view 
of the educator, it suggests and implies how creativeness may be 
more effectively fostered and encouraged. 

Among writings that review relevant research, J. P. Guilford’s 
essay presents experimental findings on “traits of creativity” from 
extensive, on-going factor-analysis studies at the University of 
Southern California, indicating that such “traits” can be tested 
and measured and subjected to appropriate training. Ernest Hil- 
gard indicates findings for creativity research from that done on 
the subject of “problem-solving,” suggesting how such ideas might 
be applied to college teaching by giving emphasis to the initiation 
of inquiry by individual students, by judging such work according 
to individual progress, by allowing time and opportunity for “idio- 
syncratic specialization,” and by stressing a greater diversity of 
talent rather than conformity. 

Margaret Mead provides a cross-cultural perspective, present- 
ing data on the cultural forms of the Balinese, the Samoans, the 
Manus and the Arapesh, to show by way of contrast and comparison 
how tendencies toward originality are inhibited or encouraged, 
commenting that such data may be suggestive for studies in our 
own culture. Discussing creativity in terms of data and theory 
from sociology and political science, Harold Lasswell views the 
creative process as “a confluent stream of innovation and recog- 
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nition” and suggests a need for “continuing and selective survey 
of creative linkages” in both the recognition and innovation wings 
of the total process of creativity. 

One may compare the essays of Erich Fromm, Abraham 
Maslow, H. H. Anderson, Carl Rogers, Rollo May and Henry 
Murray to discover an interesting convergence of thinking from 
psychiatry and clinical psychology on the importance of creative 
behavior for mental health and healthy personality development. 
Other writers include George Stoddard, Alden Dow. Edmund Sin- 
nott and Henry Eyring. 

This book may be regarded as a collection of direct state- 
ments of the most honest and best thinking of pioneering research- 
ers, and it stands with Ghiselin’s volume The Creative Process as 
an important source book of ideas on the nature of artistic creation 
and as a key work in “foundations studies” relating to art edu- 
cation. 

* * * * a” 
MORE ON CREATIVITY—Discussing the findings of seven years 
of research at Pennsylvania State University, Viktor Lowenfeld 
reveals eight criteria which differentiate creative people from the 
less creative: (1) sensitivity to problems, (2) fluency of ideas, 
(3) flexibility, (4) originality, (5) redefinition and the ability 
to rearrange, (6) analysis or the ability to abstract, (7) synthesis 
and closure, (8) coherence of organization. Dr. Lowenfeld sug- 
gests that findings indicate “creativeness in the arts has common 
attributes with creativeness in the sciences.” (“Current research 
in creativity,” NEA Journal, XLVII, November 1958, pp. 538-40.) 

Laura Zirbes, a pioneering educator in the development of 
creative techniques in elementary teaching, shares a lifetime of 
experience in Spurs to Creative Teaching (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1959). Miss Zirbes, holding that creativeness is not 
limited to the gifted, attempts to articulate the principles of teach- 
ing which will foster creative learning and then, in a number of 
chapters on various school elementary subjects, shows how such 
principles can be applied in specific situations. A chapter is in- 
cluded on “Developing the child’s creative potentialities through 
art education.” 

Highlights of twenty-two interviews with creative artists like 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Ben Shahn, Aaron Copland, Gyorgy Kepes, 
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among others, have been reproduced in a paperback booklet 
Creative Mind and Method. Although the discussions were informal 
they frequently touch on the ways in which the artist works and 
what he thinks about the education of the young. (Obtainable for 
one dollar from WGBH—FM, 84 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
39, Mass. ) 

In an issue of Scientific American devoted to a consideration 
of the creative process the eminent British scientist and humanist 
J. Bronowski discusses the relationship between discovery in the 
sciences and artistic creation, showing in both fields a gradual 
movement from representation to abstraction. He points out that 
scientific theory, like art, involves a creation of unity by the dis- 
covery of unexpected likenesses, Innovation, whether in science 
or art, is pictured as “an act of imagination, a seeing of what others 
do not see.” (“The creative process,” September 1958, CXCIX, 
pp. 59-65.) Bronowski indicates the social problem involved in 
the acceptance and encouragement of creativity: “We expect artists 
as well as scientists to be forward-looking, to fly in the fact of what 
is established, and to create not what is acceptable but what will 
become accepted. One result of this prizing of originality is that 
the artist now shares the unpopularity of the scientist: the larger 
public dislikes and fears the way that both of them look at the 
world.” 

The same issue carries an article by Frank Barron reporting 
on studies under way at the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research of the University of California (“The psychology 
of the imagination,” pp. 151-166). Dr. Barron describes tests used 
on painters, writers, economists, etc., which indicate characteristic 
uniformities among highly original artists and scientists and which 
suggest further speculations and further empirical investigations. 
Barron points out that most people dislike being confronted by 
disorder, but in individuals who turn out original work in science 
or art, a reversal of the usual attitude may be observed. Barron 
attributes this creative response to disorder to a desire “to find an 
elegant new order more satisfying than any that could be evoked 
by a simpler configuration.” 

DOCTORAL STUDIES—In a previous column we pointed out the 
usefulness of Microfilm Abstracts (published by University Micro- 
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films, Ann Arbor, Michigan) as a source of abstracted reports of 
many researches undertaken as dissertations for the Ph.D. and 
Ed.D. degree. A useful index of such researches is Research Studies 
in Education, published annually by Phi Delta Kappa, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. This reference work was first published in 1951 on 
a cumulative basis for the years 1941 to 1951. A_loose-leaf 
supplement was published in 1952, and subsequently yearly listings 
have been published. Most dissertations on art education are listed 
under the category “music-art” with works on music education. 
dance, theatre and the visual arts. 

In a questionnaire study to seek objective and valid criteria 
for evaluating art programs and for formulating requirements for 
more effective training, James R. Andrus concludes: “Reports of 
critical incidents placed direct instructor influences and personal 
achievements of students as the most potent forces for assisting 
achievement in art, and inadequate instruction and student in- 
adequacy as the most thwarting factors in art education . . . No 
one area of the college art program should be emphasized to the 
exclusion of any other area, but the programs should be planned 
to encourage more creative expression and critical thinking, in 
stimulating, friendly and challenging atmospheres, where ideas, 
feelings and skills of art have meanings as an integral part of 
life.” (“A study of the outcomes of college education in art in 
selected colleges in twelve western states,” Colorado U., 1958; 
MA XIX, p. 2572.) 

In a statistical study attempting to determine the extent to 
which previous training of a selected group of art teachers was 
related to performance of their students on an experimental per- 
cept and preference test, Charles Canon concluded: “The major 
variable of teacher training as measured by the number of credit 
hours of post-secondary training and exhibiting of art teachers 
does not significantly affect pupil performance on either section 
of percept and preference art test. The size of schools, the class 
standings, and various classes of the students do not appreciably 
affect pupil performance in either section of the test. Thus, the 
factors studied are not associated with differences in the level of 
percept and preference abilities of the student in the conditions 
under which the . . . study was made.” (“An analysis of previous 
training of art teachers with respect to the percept and preference 
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selection of their students,” Indiana U., 1956; MA XVII, p. 1710.) 

An analytical study of the literature of drawing and drawing 
education by George A. Harris offers the conclusion that “there 
does not appear to be a sufficiently consistent and comprehensive 
theory of drawing instruction . . . in this country.” The writer 
suggests that what exists is a conflict in terminology, theory and 
practice. After analyzing current theories in terms of their philo- 
sophical assumptions he concludes that they can be classified 
according to five major emphases under which the variety becomes 
manageable and understandable. A comprehensive philosophy is 
recommended which will integrate the various approaches and 
which will combat conformity and mediocrity and which will en- 
courage creative, imaginative drawing expression. (“Theoretical 
issues in drawing instruction,” Stanford U., 1956; MA XVII, p. 
574.) 

In “a study of scholastic accomplishment in secondary school 
fine arts in relation to pupils’ relative preference for this subject,” 
Merril G. Campbell finds that “relative fine arts preference was an 
intervening variable positively associated with fine arts accomplish- 
ment.” General mental ability was also related, but to a lesser 
extent. (U. of Pittsburgh, 1956; MA, p. 269.) 

Kenneth M. Lansing, in an experimental study involving 267 
children in nine classrooms in nine counties of Pennsylvania, con- 
cludes that class size and room size and pupil-teacher contact 
have no significant effect upon the creative drawings of children. 
Motivation, classroom climate, and the quality of the teacher did, 
however, have a significant effect. (““The effect of class size and 
room size upon the creative drawings of fifth grade children.” 
Pennsylvania State U., 1956; MA XVII, p. 276.) 

Alexander J. Zawacki, in a study and differentiation between 
modes of art expression in 97 children involving experiment and 
observation, distinguishes between a synthetic type, characterized 
by focus on detail and the combination of detail into higher total 
concepts, and an analytic type, characterized by an apprehension 
of total form. The investigator concludes: “It is possible to isolate 
the synthetic and analytic tendencies of third graders, . . . there 
is a consistency of approach to other media, since the result of 
tests . . . showed . . . that the child who draws synthetically tends 
to do claywork synthetically, and the child who draws analytically 
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tends to do claywork analytically.” The third grader is predom- 
inantly synthetic in concept formation, but intelligence appears 
to be unrelated to type. (“Synthetic and analytic tendencies in 
the art expression of third graders,” Pennsylvania State U., 1956; 
MA XVI, p. 1380.) 

In a study of 112 first grade children in Oregon public 

schools, Louis A. Kollmeyer correlated reading achievement scores, 
personal-social ¢1justment scores and intelligence test scores with 
developmental data indicated in children’s drawings, finding a 
considerable number of significant statistical relationships. Among 
other points Kollmeyer concluded: “The relationship between in- 
telligence and drawing was found to be significant at the .01 level 
with respect to all the drawing characteristics except type of rep- 
resentation, which was significant at the .05 level. . . . The rela- 
tionships between both drawing and reading achievement and 
drawing and intelligence were more evident than those between 
drawing and personal-social adjustment.” (“The relationship be- 
tween children’s drawings and reading achievement, personal-social 
adjustment and intelligence,” University of Oregon, 1957; MA 
XIX, p. 2269.) 
INTERNATIONAL NOTES—Form, an international review of 
design published by Westdeutscher Verlag, Cologne, Germany, 
devoted its sixth number of 1959 (no date given) to contem- 
porary design education. Emphasis is given to the methods of the 
Bauhaus and its successor, the Hochschule fiir Gestaltung in Ulm, 
as well as practices in Great Britain and the United States. 

L’Oeil, a French publication on the visual arts, has devoted 
an article to the discussion of the methods and accomplishments 
of William Stanley Hayter’s workshop in the graphic arts. Hayter’s 
workshop not only gave impetus to the development of contem- 
porary styles in the graphic art media but was significant in 
reintroducing the workshop method of education to fine arts 
instruction. (Michel Lacoste, “L’Atelier 17,” L’Oeil, May 1959, 
pp. 57-63.) 

The status and practices of art education “down under,” 
are described in Education through Art in Australia, edited by 
Bernard Smith and including articles by Australia’s leading art 
educators (Melbourne University Press, 1958; available in the 
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United States through the Cambridge University Press). Dr. L. 
Hirschfeld Mack in “Creative Activity and the study of materials” 
discusses the use of Bauhaus methods on the secondary school 
level. In “The importance of not teaching how to paint,” Dr. O. A. 
Oeser surveys some psychological factors in the graphic production 
of children and emphasizes “the importance of not teaching how 
to paint until the pupil feels the need to know, and then only if 
his need is not merely for conventional conformity.” 


* % * * % 


RESEARCH REPORTS RECEIVED—‘“A study of art student 
teacher programs in American higher education,” Joseph Pizzat, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

“Brief overview of art education and supervision programs 
in selected elementary school systems,” Estheranne Billings, 17457 
Burma St., Encino, Cal. 

“A survey of art activities, materials, equipment and art 
products in the elementary schools of Pennsylvania,” Dr. Eleanor 
M. Dillinger, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A New Experience in 
Sculpturing— 


CREA-STONE 


Permanent—not like plaster 





Easy to carve—improves with weathering 


Stone-like texture 


Five colors plus natural CERAMICS, COPPER ENAMEL, 
For free brochure write: AND MOSAICS 

CREATIVE STONECRAFT, INC. Complete School Supplies—Kilns, 

P. O. Box 1107 clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A 

Meee ae y must! ‘Activities in Ceramics’ by 

South Miami 43, Florida Seeley, $1.60 ppd. Designed for 

school use; completely illustrated. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS 
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7-9 River Street, Oneonta, 
New York 
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E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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BENNETT 
ART 
BOOKS 


for the instructor 


ART IN 
EDUCATION 


Conant & Randall 
. NEW 1960 REVISION! 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Nicholas et al 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
8979 Duroc Building, Peoria, 


for the class .. 
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ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Now, an easel that is indestructible, fully 
adjustable, easy to clean, and easy to 
stack. Holds canvas up to 51/2’ x 4’, easy 
to move, but doesn't tip! Save floor space 
—easels nest themselves like grocery carts. 
$29.75 FOB Columbia, Mo. 


SPECIAL OFFER to schools. Write— 


RIBACK Industries, Inc. 


Box 150, Columbia, Missouri 
























NEW 

DYNAMIC 
TREATMENT 
IN ART... 





COLORED DRAWING BOARDS BY CRESCENT! 


Fifteen soft-colored drawing surfaces as manufactured by Crescent 
have successfully aided artists, instructors, and institutions in develop- 
ing advanced and more improved art techniques. By using colored 
drawing boards, the artist is permitted to exercise his contemporary 
ideas as the drawing qualities embraced in Crescent products are 
excellent for special effects. 


MEDIUM TEXTURED SURFACE / 32x40” SHEET SIZE / LAMINATED 
WOOD PULP MIDDLE / MEDIUMS APPLICABLE: PEN AND INK, 
CHARCOAL, PASTELS, TEMPERA AND CASEIN / ELIMINATES 
WASHING—IN BACKGROUND COLORS. 


Write for a free gift packet on all of Crescent’s drawing and illustration 
board products. 





An Exclusive Product of 
CRESCENT CARDBOARD CO. 
1240 N. HOMAN / CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 







QUALITY 
CARDBOARD 





A new and important name 
in the field of 
VISUAL DOCUMENTS OF THE ARTS 








SANDAK '"¢ 


COLOR SLIDES OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made possible by a new process in slide making 


Sandak Inc. achieved its first wide recognition 
through the color slides it produced for 
THE CARNEGIE STUDY OF THE ARTS OF THE UNITED STATES @® 





The following museum collections are also being 
documented in color slides by Sandak Inc. 


e@ THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 
through Contemporary Slides, a division of Sandak Inc. 


@ THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, NEW YORK 
@ THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


@ CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 1954-60 





Send for our complete slide listings or visit our 
New York office convenient to the Museum area. 


if you require 


dual Aoeurnunth of dtu at | SANDAK sxe. @ 


39 West 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
remember the name 











